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Faulty Workmanship 
Unforeseeable Contingencies 
Liens on Your Property 
Non-Completion 


Faulty Materials 


can protect you 


against LOSS! 


HOW? By arranging with your contractor 
to furnish performance bonds which will 
protect you against all such losses. 


WHO IS HE? Your local U.S.F.& G. Agent 
—trained to handle the: bonds you need 
for protecting your investment. 


HOW DO YOU REACH HIM? He is as near as 
your telephone. Consult your local 


U.S.F.& G. Agent today. 
FOR U.S.F.& G. SERVICE: Cal? Western Union by 


number and ask for Operator 25, who has name 
and address of your nearest U.S.F.©G. agent. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
48 YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lichtning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor —a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there — stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 
denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed 
Unpledged . ‘ ‘ : $ 751,602,717.08 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 186,938,491.07 

. ° 51,133,491.94 

° ° 527,600.00 990,202,300.09 

. . ° 96,280,342.73 

° 735,291,663.66 
2,629,123.33 
4,275,000.00 
3,867,721.61 
7,612,205.24 
651,945.13 
$2,336,047,013.58 


$ 495,236,711.79 


To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Building) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 
Other Assets, . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $ 75,000,000.00 


67,500,000.00 
10,189,487.52 
1,073,367.70 
1,500,000.00 
22,835,727.73 
3,.200,000.00 
4,416,568.36 


Surplus. ; P 

Other Undivided Profits 

Discount Collected, but not Earned . 

Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 

Bills Payable 

Liability Account of Acceptances , ‘ , 

Time Deposits . $ 439,697,930.66 
1,516,363,912.52 

194,269.878.80 2,150,331,721.98 
Liabilities other than those above stated . . : ‘ . 140.29 


$2,336,047,013.58 


Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds. 
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*7,480,543...1,486,544...What was that, sir? 
OA, shucks!...one...two...three...” 


Imposs1BLE situation? ...sure! .. . especially with a 

Tickometer...that automatically counts not only currency, 

but coupons and checks... . tickets, tabs, transfers. . . 

practically any paper form... and counts them accurately 

at speeds ranging from 500 to 1,000 a minute—far faster 
than any manual method! 

The Tickometer imprints, too—with an optional 

device that permits dating, coding, endorsing or canceling 

while counting .. . feeds and stacks automatically . . . records 

both full and partial runs. Already in use in hundreds of 

banks and firms where fast, accurate counts are essential 

. the Tickometer can save time and trouble anywhere 

currency or paper forms are counted. For full facts, mail 

coupon below... 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U. 8. and Canada 


PITNEY-BoweEs, INc. 
3817 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Name 





Firm 


Address 





City... _____ State 





““TAKE A LETTER 


So Guts Hear yorke 


... We have been with you so long, and you do so many nice courtesies, 


I do not know how we could get along without you.” 


Received from a Mid-Western bank 


We are proud to have this letter in our files—along with many others expressing 
similar appreciation. They are additional proof that Chase correspondent 


services are welcomed by our banking friends throughout the country. 


Among specific services available to our correspondents are: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, here and abroad 

Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up service around the clock 

Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, coupons and called and matured bonds 
Participation in local loans with correspondent banks 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of orders for purchase and sale of all classes of securities 
Analyses of investment portfolios ... Safekeeping of securities 

Expediting foreign transactions through branches and correspondents overseas 


For further details, write for our folder 
CHASE SERVICES FOR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


‘Seb 8 
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Our City Correspondent Gives Us 
Every Help We Ask For 


This vice-president-cashier finds it important to check every 
policy and management item with experts in the city bank. 


T one time, our bank paid a 
A isnt fee each year to 
have its bond list analyzed 
and supervised. Our New York cor- 
respondent, the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, now re- 
views our bonds account with us 
each two or three months without 
charge, and we have a bank’s view- 
point rather than that of a profes- 
sional analyst. We, therefore, have 
more confidence in the policies we 
are following on investments. 

Our city correspondent has a 
whole department of bond special- 
ists. They serve the city bank as well 
as the bank’s many correspondents. 
Some of these men, for example, 
specialize in studying the bond re- 
quirements of smaller institutions. 
In addition to supplying the city 
experts with a list of our bonds and 
our current statement, we go in to 
their office and discuss various 
phases of the analysis with them. 
We have learned that we are free to 
do this at any time, and many im- 
portant points come out in these 
conversations. 

In addition to getting expert ad- 
vice as to the bond policies we are 
following, we get current informa- 
tion which enables us to decide on 
sales and purchases, and gradually 
educates us to the principles of bond 
investment, based upon our bank’s 
individual needs. 

Each year after our tax report has 
been prepared, we go to the city 
bank and have its tax experts go 
over the report to see if we have 
taken advantage of every point in 


By C, S. BECKER 
Vice President and Cashier, 
Second National Bank, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


the law. These experts are doing 
nothing but studying taxes all of 
the time. They learn about changes 
in the tax regulations more quickly 
than we do, and they can see many 
opportunities for improving the tax 
report which we in the country bank 
do not have time to study. We are 
sure that here, also, this help of ex- 
perts has been of money value to 
our institution. 


Six Of The Many Services 
Freely Given By The City 
Correspondent 


1. Its bond experts save us a 
large fee every year by analyzing 
our bond account. 

2. Its tax experts help by check- 
ing our tax reports before they 
are filed with the government. 

3. An operating man was sent 
here to check our operating tech- 
nique to see where improvements 
might be made. 

4. Three men were sent at an- 
other time to conduct a confer- 
ence in this territory from which 
we benefited. 

5. Whenever we need help in 
deciding on a credit line for a 
business new to us, we get it from 
a city bank officer who knows 
about that business. 

6. Our personnel policy was de- 
veloped with the help of the 
personnel expert in the city bank. 
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Not so long ago, our city corre- 
spondent sent an operating man to 
review our operating techniques to 
see where improvements might be 
made. His specialty is the study of 
all phases of bank operation in 
smaller institutions. It is obvious, 
of course, that a technique used in 
the large city bank might not be 
applicable in all its details to a 
country bank. For that reason, our 
correspondent has the man who 
visits us make special studies of op- 
erating techniques and their advan- 
tages in smaller institutions. Obvi- 
ously, this service has been of 
money value to the Second National 
of Cooperstown. 

On another occasion, three men 
were sent by our city correspondent 
to Cooperstown to hold a conference 
with our officers and the officers of 
their other correspondents in this 
vicinity. At this conference, all of 
us learned some important points 
regarding bonds, taxes, operations, 
policy, real estate lending, personal 
loans, and so on. Here again, the 
benefit to us who must operate with- 
out a corps of experts was tremen- 
dous. Obviously, a bank with 
$5,000,000 resources cannot employ 
specialists which are found in a city 
institution with $1,500,000,000 in 
resources. 

Whenever we need help in decid- 
ing on a credit line for a business 
new to us, we get that help from a 
city bank officer who knows about 
that business. Quite commonly, I go 
to the city bank and discuss it there. 
Usually, I have other matters to dis- 











cuss with other experts. If a credit 
line is too big for our institution, it 
is always easy to arrange the total 
credit for our local business by get- 
ting the participation of the city in- 
stitution. With that facility avail- 
able, we can handle a loan of any 
size. No local business need go away 
from Cooperstown for financing. 


I really don’t know how we could 
get adequate information on a new 
business in any other way. If it were 
not for the help from the city cor- 
respondent, either the business 
could not be adequately financed, or 
the entire credit might go to some 
other lending agency, or the busi- 
ness might not be developed in 
Cooperstown at all. 


During the past several years, 
personnel has been a problem in all 
lines of business, and during this 
period, our personnel policy was de- 
veloped with the help of the per- 
sonnel expert in the city bank. At 
the present time, we feel quite con- 
fident that we have a personnel pol- 
icy which is going to greatly reduce 
the future turnover of employees. 
This in turn will increase the accu- 
racy of all of our figure work, and 
greatly reduce the problems of the 
cashier. 


While people who apply for work 
in a bank in the city may have a 
different situation from those in 
towns like ours, these personnel ex- 
perts develop principles and help us 
to apply those principles to our local 
situation. 

At one time, a friend in another 
country bank told me that he got 
very little help from his city corre- 
spondent. When I told him about 
the splendid cooperation Second 
National has had, I emphasized the 
point that the reason why we had 
more help than he was probably due 
to the fact that we asked for more. 
It probably also was due to the fact 
that we visit our city correspondent 
more often. I find that the place to 
get real help quickly is.in the office 
of the city bank. Obviously, it is al- 
most impossible for the city bank to 
send the right expert at the right 
time to each country correspondent 
to give it the help it might currently 
need. When I go to the city, I usu- 
ally plan on spending a day or two 
and discuss as many phases of bank 
management with different experts 
as I can. My experience leads me to 
believe that there is no kind of help 
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which a country bank might need 
which can’t be obtained from the 
city correspondent if the need for 
that help is made known. 

If we look upon the balance our 
bank keeps in the city bank, it 
might be fair to say that we pay for 
these services whether we use them 
or not by giving the city bank a bal- 
ance which it can lend. That being 
true, it is up to us.to ask for every 
help we can use. I am sure that it 
will always be freely given. 


TO SAVE YOURSELF 


TIME 


Write or 
Print Your 
Name Here 


It is difficult to understand how 
the smaller banks of the country 
could progress as fast as they have 
progressed in improved policy and 
operating techniques if it had not 
been for the help which was brought 
about by our correspondent system. 
Just as we try to find every way 
possible to help our profitable de- 
positors, so the city bank is eager to 
help its profitable depositors, many 
of which are country banks. 


DEPOSITED IN 


BECKLEY NATIONAL BANK 


BECKLEY, W. VA 








Date Here — a _— 7 39 
MAKE UP YOUR OWN _ Enter Total 
DEPOSIT SLIP ae 
Sitver Here 
e er Here 
°° 


List All 
Checks Here 


We realize your time is very 
valuable and our tellers are 
doing every thing they can 
to handle your deposit in the 
shortest possible time. 


If you will make out your 
own deposit ticket as shown 
on the opposite side of this 


TOTAL— 
card we can assure you that Currency, 
you can do your banking — 

Here 


here in one third of the time. 


Yours For More Efficient Financial Service 
BECKLEY NATIONAL BANK 


























“TOTAL § 


SEE THAT ALL CHECKS AND DRAFTS ARE ENDORSED 





85% More People Make Up 
Their Own Deposit Tickets 


Frank N. Gans, cashier of the 
Beckley National Bank, Beckley, 
W. Va., reports that 85% more peo- 
ple make out their own deposit tick- 
ets since his bank provided the form 
illustrated herewith which shows 
clearly just how the ticket should 
be made out. 

It is to be noted particularly that 
this invitation to depositors is based 
upon benefits to them rather than 
benefits to the bank. Of course, it is 
a great benefit to the bank, but the 
depositor was told that it would save 
him time, and this is, of course, the 





right approach. This system has 
been in operation for some months, 
and the benefits have been not only 
a speeding up of service at the win- 
dows, but also an improvement 
noted in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. 

When the plan was first inaugu- 
rated, a card was printed like the 
illustration and posted beside each 
teller’s window. Later on, the same 
information was published in a 
folder and given to each depositor 
with his monthly statement. 
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Seven Steps In The Protection 
Of Loans Based On 


Warehouse Receipts 


Warehouse receipts provide more adequate legal protection 
than many other types of security based on inventories. 


HEN loans are secured by 
W ix warehouse receipts, the 

bank has an independent 
third party to whom it may look for 
security should the loan go into de- 
fault. It is unnecessary to comply 
with the technical legal require- 
ments for filing or recording other 
security documents. The field ware- 
house company accepts responsi- 
bility for the goods in its custody 
and assumes an obligation to deliver 
the stored goods on demand of the 
holder of the outstanding warehouse 
receipts. If a borrower fails to pay 
his loan when due and fails to liqui- 
date the goods underlying the field 
warehouse receipts in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the bank, the bank may 
make demand upon the field ware- 
houseman for delivery of the stored 
goods and, upon paying the ware- 
houseman’s charges, sell the goods 
and apply the proceeds against the 
unpaid loan. 

Thus the principal advantage of a 
loan secured by warehouse receipts, 
as compared with other means of 
securing loans against inventory, is 
that an independent and responsible 
third party is ever present to guard 
the security underlying the loan. 
This protection is seldom available 
on loans secured by trust receipts, 
factor’s liens, chattel mortgages and 
conditional bills of sale. When a 
warehouseman issues a warehouse 
receipt, the lawful holder of that 
receipt comes into physical posses- 
sion of the goods covered by the re- 
ceipt. This is, of course, a legal 
fiction because the warehouseman is 
actually in physical possession. But 
the courts have held that a ware- 
house receipt is a symbol of the 
goods stored and the one holding 
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By DONALD K. MILLER* 
Member of the New York Bar 


that receipt in effect holds the goods 
represented by the symbol. On the 
other hand, goods underlying trust 
receipts, factor’s liens, chattel mort- 
gages and conditional bills usually 
remain in the borrower’s physical 
possession. In contemplation of law, 
however, goods covered by ware- 
house receipts are in the physical 
possession of the lender. This fact 
alone is some measure of the addi- 
tional security field warehousing 
affords. 

A warehouseman thus undertakes 
to hold stored goods and deliver 
them to the holder of the warehouse 
receipts for such goods. This is a 
comparatively simple undertaking 
for a public or terminal warehouse- 
man in whose warehouse the goods 
are deposited for storage. It is a 
much more complicated undertak- 
ing for the field warehouseman who 
has no place of his own for storage 
but must establish a warehouse on 
the premises of the party who 
wishes to borrow against his in- 
ventory. 

It is a well established principle 
of the common law that in order to 
make a pledge effective as against 
third parties, the thing pledged must 
pass from the possession of the 
pledger-borrower into the physical 





*Mr. Miller was formerly associated with 
the well-known New York law firm of 
Carter, Ledyard & Milburn and is cur- 
rently acting as Assistant to Ralph T. 
Reed, President of the American Express 
Company and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Corporation. 


possession of the pledgee-lender. 
The goods or inventory to be 
pledged as security for a field ware- 
house loan (represented by the 
symbolical warehouse receipt) must 
accordingly pass from the physical 
possession of the depositor-pledger- 
borrower into the physical posses- 
sion of the bank-pledgee-lender. 
There must be no failure on the part 
of the field warehouseman in per- 
fecting this change of possession. 
It is the very essence of effective 
field warehousing. 

To accomplish this change of 
physical possession, the field ware- 
hoyseman usually takes the. follow- 
ing steps: 

1. He takes and records in the 
local public office for the recording 
of deeds, a formal written lease of 
sufficient of the borrower’s premises 
adequately to store the inventory to 
be pledged; 

2. He securely incloses the leased 
area, if not already enclosed and 
locks the same with locks plainly 
bearing the field warehouseman’s 
name; on completion of the ware- 
house installation keys to these 
locks are left at the premises in the 
sole possession of the warehouse- 
man’s own employee; 

3. He accepts physical delivery of 
the borrower’s inventory for storage 
within the leased area and receives 
written instructions from the bor- 
rower as to the name of the party 
to which receipts are to be issued; 

4. He conspicuously posts no- 
tices both within and on the outside 
of the leased area, particularly at 
places of entrance and exit, stating 
that the warehouseman is lessee of 
the premises and in possession of all 
goods stored therein; 














5. He places on each stack or pile 
of inventory a stock card, bearing 
the warehouseman’s name, stating 
the kind and quantity of goods in 
the stack or pile and the name of 
the party to which the warehouse 
receipt for such goods has been is- 
sued; 


6. He posts within the leased area, 
to the extent required by law, ware- 
house licenses, workmen’s compen- 
sation notices, wage-hour notices, 
unemployment and disability insur- 
ance notices, all bearing the ware- 
houseman’s name, as well as a blue- 
print of the leased space on which 
reference to the formal lease is 
made; 

7. He places the leased premises 
in the control of carefully selected 
personnel who, in most instances, 
have been taken from the payroll of 
the depositor of the goods. The per- 
sonnel so selected, who sign an em- 
ployment agreement with the ware- 
houseman, are never related by 
blood or marriage to the owner of 
the stored goods, have no pecuniary 
interest as creditor or stockholder 
in the depositor’s business, are not 
officers of the depositor and are 
usually the most trustworthy and 
competent members of the depos- 
itor’s staff. Such employees are 
thoroughly instructed both orally 
and in writing as to the duties to be 
performed by them on behalf of the 
warehouseman. To assure giving the 
warehouse receipt holder the fullest 
protection, the field warehouseman 
pays such employees’ full salary. 

These are the outward evidences 
of the change of physical possession 
of the stored goods from the depos- 
itor of the goods to the field ware- 
houseman. There may be others 
depending upon the facts and cir- 
cumstances. They are supplemented 
by surprise visits and audits of in- 
ventory by the field warehouseman’s 
staff of warehouse inspectors, by the 
complete and detailed records which 
the warehouseman requires to be 
kept and by the frequent periodic 
reports the warehouse personnel 
must furnish to the warehouse com- 
pany. 

Field warehouse companies care- 
fully study all of the cases involving 
field warehousemen which have 
been decided by the courts. They 
endeavor to perform all of the acts 
which any court has ever decided 
or intimated that a field warehouse- 
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man should perform to make his 
bailment effective. They endeavor 
to do more than any one court has 
ever decided they must do to ac- 
complish an effective change of pos- 
session. 


If they succeed in their endeavors, 
the evidences of change of physical 
possession are too numerous to be 
subject to successful attack. All that 
a field warehouseman is required to 
do to maintain a valid bailment is 
to give effective notice to third par- 
ties who might extend credit to the 
borrower-depositor in reliance on 
the financial responsibility pur- 
ported to be represented by the 
stored goods, that the same are 
pledged to another and are not 
available for further credit. The acts 
which the. responsible field ware- 
houseman does perform give actual 
notice to the world that the stored 


goods are already encumbered. 
The real test of the effectiveness 
of field warehousing arises when the 
loan secured by field warehouse re- 
ceipts goes into default. If the col- 
lateral were in the possession of the 
borrower, a demand for delivery 
might not be heeded and be inef- 
fectual without the assistance of the 
courts and the services of an attor- 
ney. But where the collateral is in 
the hands of a field warehouse com- 
pany, the banker may turn to it and 
demand from it delivery of the 
goods covered by the warehouse re- 
ceipts which the bank holds. 
Presumably the banker did not 
make a loan against a particular 
commodity unless he first knew the 
location of markets where he could 
dispose of the goods if he found it 
necessary to realize on his security. 
He will accordingly make inquiry 





Physical Possession Of Inventory 
Seven Steps Taken By The Field Warehouseman To Insure 


1. He takes and records in the local public office for the record- 
ing of deeds, a formal written lease of sufficient of the borrower's 
premises adequately to store the inventory to be pledged. 


2. He securely incloses the leased area and secures the gates 
or doors with locks plainly bearing the field warehouseman’s name. 
Keys to these locks are left at the premises in the sole possession 
of the warehouseman’s own employee. 


3. He accepts physical delivery of the borrower's inventory for 
storage within the leased area and receives written instructions 
from the borrower as to the name of the party to which receipts 


are to be issued. 


4. He conspicuously posts notices both within and on the out- 
side of the leased area, particularly at places of entrance and exit, 
stating that the warehouseman is lessee of the premises and in 
possession of all goods stored therein. 


5. He places on each stack or pile of inventory a stock card, 
bearing the warehouseman’s name, stating the kind and quantity 
of goods in the stack or pile and the name of the party to which 
the warehouse receipt for such goods has been issued. 


6. He posts within the leased area, to the extent required by 





law, warehouse licenses, workmen’s compensation notices, wage- 
hour notices, unemployment and disability insurance notices, all 
bearing the warehouseman’s name, as well as a blueprint of the 
leased space on which reference to the formal lease is made. 


7. He places the leased premises under the control of carefully 
selected personnel, who, in most instances, have been taken from 
the payroll of the depositor of the goods. The personnel so selected 
sign an employment agreement with the warehouseman. They are 
never related by blood or marriage to the owner of the stored 
goods, have no pecuniary interest as creditor or stockholder in the 
depositor’s business, are not officers of the depositor and are usually 
the most trustworthy and competent members of the depositor’s 
staff. Such employees are thoroughly instructed both orally and in 
writing as to the duties to be performed by them on behalf of the 
warehouseman. To assure giving the warehouse receipt holder the 
fullest protection, the field warehouseman pays such employees’ 
full salary. 
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to be certain that a market is still 
available and ascertain the price at 
which he may sell the inventory. 
He will then ask the field warehouse 
company to verify the existence and 
condition of the goods remaining on 
receipt or have a representative 
from his bank do this. He will ascer- 
tain the total amount of the ware- 
houseman’s prior lien against the 
goods. (Field warehouse companies 
generally keep a bank fully in- 
formed of the amount of charges 
unpaid by the depositor so that this 
item can be controlled and not al- 
lowed to increase to such extent as 
to impair the value of the bank’s 
collateral.) 


He may then demand and be en- 
titled (in the absence of other claims 
against the goods), to receive deliv- 
ery upon paying the warehouse- 
man’s lien and, after selling the 
goods, may apply the proceeds of 
sale against his loan in accordance 
with the provisions of his collateral 
note. 


Warehouseman Liable For Shortages 


If the warehouseman fails to 
make delivery within a reasonable 
time after demand, the warehouse- 
man may be held liable for any loss 
or damage arising from such fail- 
ure. If, despite the controls main- 
tained by the field warehouseman, 
a shortage of goods is found to exist, 
the banker may demand and be en- 
titled to receive the value thereof 
from the field warehouseman re- 
sponsible for the shortage, or, the 
banker may sell the available goods 
and if his loan is fully satisfied, re- 
turn the warehouse receipts to the 
borrower. The field warehouseman 
and the borrower can then settle 
any differences arising out of the 
shortage between themselves. Since, 
in most instances, the borrower will 
actually have received the goods 
found to be short, the field ware- 
houseman will have no responsibil- 
ity to the borrower; but if the bor- 
rower did not receive such goods, 
he may look to the field ware- 
houseman for the value thereof. 


The bankruptcy or insolvency of 
the borrower usually impedes a 
bank in realizing upon collateral 
pledged as security for its loan. 
This is true whether a loan is se- 
cured by stocks and bonds, a real 
property mortgage, a chattel mort- 
gage, a factor’s lien or any other 
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form of collateral. One of the first 
steps taken by a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy or receiver is to procure a 
court order restraining all persons 
from in any way dealing with any 
property in which the bankrupt or 
insolvent has an interest. The field 
warehouseman is bound to obey 
such restraining order and would be 
in contempt of court if he delivered 
stored goods in violation of such 
order. 

Also, he is under no duty or obli- 
gation to endeavor to modify the re- 
straining order to permit delivery of 
the goods to the warehouse receipt 
holder. Usually he has no right, title 
or interest in the goods, other than 
a warehouseman’s lien, nominal in 
amount. In the usual circumstances, 
the trustee in bankruptcy or re- 
ceiver, representing the borrower- 
pledger, will be the holder of the 
legal title to the stored goods and 
the bank-pledgee, as warehouse re- 
ceipt holder, will hold the equitable 
or security title to the goods. Be- 
tween them, with the approval of 
the court, they should decide upon 
the disposition of the goods. 

If the market price of the goods 
is declining they will, doubtless, 
agree upon a quick sale and pro- 
vide, in effect, that the proceeds of 
sale shall represent the goods and 
that all parties shall retain the same 
relative rights and interests in the 
proceeds of sale that they had in the 
goods. If the trustee or receiver is 
satisfied that there is no equity in 
the goods remaining in the bank- 
rupt or insolvent, he may consent 
to a release of the goods to the 
warehouse receipt holder on notice 
to creditors and with the approval 
of the court. 

If the trustee or receiver is not 
satisfied that the field warehouse 
company has effected a physical 
change of possession of the pledged 
goods from the borrower-pledger to 
the lender-pledgee, he may refuse 
to consent to a release of the goods 
and attack the validity of the ware- 
houseman’s bailment. In such event, 
it is the duty of the field warehouse 
company to defend its bailment and 
endeavor to prove to the court that 
it maintained notorious and exclu- 
sive possession and control of and 
dominion over the stored goods. The 
bank is under no obligation to re- 
tain counsel to assist the field ware- 


house company in such defense. The 
attorneys for the field warehouse 
company are thoroughly familiar 
with matters of proof required in 
such legal proceedings and the ex- 
pense of such proceedings is, ac- 
cordingly, not chargeable to the 
bank as would be the situation if 
the bank were compelled to enforce 
or defend its legal rights as holder 
of a trust receipt, chattel mortage, 
factor’s lien or conditional bill. 


Warehouse Company Can Lose 
Control Of Goods By Failing Its Duty 

If, however, the field warehouse 
company shall have failed in its 
duty and the court shall find that 
physical possession of the goods was 
actually in the depositor-pledger 
because the field warehouse com- 
pany did not maintain possession in 
fact through the controls it had set 
up, the pledge may be held invalid. 
In such event, the field warehouse 
company would lose possession of 
the goods to the trustee or receiver 
and would be unable to make de- 
livery on demand of the warehouse 
receipt holder. Under such circum- 
stances, the warehouse receipt 
holder could look to the field ware- 
house company for payment of the 
value of the goods which the field 
warehouse company was unable to 
deliver. 

It is for situations such as this that 
field warehouse companies carry 
such large legal liability policies. 
These policies contain a provision 
which relieves the insurance com- 
panies from liability for payment of 
loss unless it exceeds a specified dol- 
lar value. As the first part of any 
loss falls on the field warehouse 
company, it will vigorously defend 
its position in any case where its 
bailment is questioned. 

Any banker holding warehouse 
receipts should be aware of the fact 
that a warehouseman is not a guar- 
antor of delivery of the goods 
stored. The warehouseman is under 
an obligation to exercise such care 
with respect to the goods as a rea- 
sonably careful owner of similar 
goods would exercise. Thus if the 
goods are destroyed by fire or flood, 
or lost through burglary or robbery 
or other means, the warehouseman 
is not responsible for such loss in 
the absence of negligence. Any haz- 
ards to which particular goods may 
be subject, should accordingly be 
insured against by the depositor for 
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the benefit of the warehouse receipt 
holder. One accepting warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral should also be 
satisfied that the borrower has an 
unencumbered title to the goods 
pledged, as the warehouseman is 
not a guarantor of title to the goods. 


Borrower's Moral Responsibility 
Governs Warehouse Loaning Also 

This brings us to the question of 
the borrower’s moral responsibility 
which is just as important in a field 
warehouse loan as in any other. The 
prudent field warehouseman will 
not undertake to store goods for any 
depositor whose integrity is known 
to be questionable. The banker 
should not make a field warehouse 
or any other kind of loan to any 
borrower whose moral responsibil- 
ity is unsatisfactory, for, despite the 
fact that the banker may be holding 
warehouse receipts for the goods, if 
the title to such goods is publicly 
recorded in another or if the goods 
have been stolen or procured by 
fraud, the warehouseman may be 
deprived of the goods by the action 
of some third party and still be free 
of responsibility to the holder of the 
receipts. 

Bankers are aware of the precau- 
tion they take in accepting collateral 
consisting of bonds, stocks, real 
property mortgages, etc. Similar 


Our Success Depends Upon 
The Service We Give 


Our Communities 


The personal loan has always 
been particularly close to me be- 
cause, in it we have the greatest 
opportunity to serve the people of 
the community. The signs on the 
political as well as the economic 
horizon of the world point to a 
greater realization of our obliga- 
tions with less emphasis on our 
rights. This is certainly true of our 
banks. I think we are pretty well 
agreed that our survival. does not 
depend upon the favor of the poli- 
ticians, the contacts our lobbyists 
may enjoy, or our own pious think- 
ing. Our survival depends entirely 
upon the service we render to our 
communities. In fact, the sole jus- 
tification of our existence lies 
therein. 


The great industrial revolution 
which is sweeping over us has cre- 
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precaution is called for in making 
field warehouse loans. When these 
precautions have been taken, the 
security afforded by a responsible 
field warehouseman’s possession of 
the collateral is assurance that de- 
spite the borrower’s financial diffi- 
culties, the goods pledged will be 
available to apply against the loan. 

When a bank accepts a real prop- 
erty mortgage as collateral there is 
little possibility that the security 
will disappear; the greatest risk is 
that of prior encumbrances or de- 
fective title and for this the bank 
will insist upon title insurance. 
When a bank accepts as collateral 
inventory stored at the premises of 
the borrower, the greatest risk is the 
disappearance of the goods and 
there is no. practical form of secur- 
ity instrument wHich gives protec- 
tion against this possibility except 
the undertaking of a responsible 
field warehouse company evidenced 
by its warehouse receipts. 

When business is facing an econ- 
omy which is tightening its belt and 
businessmen find meeting their fi- 
nancial obligations an ever increas- 
ing burden, the banker is obliged to 
look for greater security behind his 
financial support of local enterprise. 
The engaging device known as “field 
warehousing” supplies the needed 
support to his loan portfolio. 


ated a new and ever-widening sec- 
tor in our population—the steadily 
growing number of wage earners. 
Just as merchants have recognized 
their importance and more and 
more are catering to them, so must 
we country banks be ever mindful 
of the service this group has a right 
to expect. 

I believe our survival is much 
more important than a shortsighted 
desire to make money. If we serve 
our-communities to the best of our 
abilities—-and more, if we keep 
growing with the never-ending 
changes and demands — we will 
have nothing to worry about from 
the earnings point of view. People 
never object to paying for efficient 
service ably rendered.—Richard W. 
Trefz, President, Beatrice State 
Bank, Beatrice, Nebr. 


Eighty banks in one state recently 
reported that they carry no insur- 
ance on safe deposit boxes. 


Why Adequate Records Of 
Policies And Borrowers 
Are Necessary 


As long as stockholders elect di- 
rectors, it behooves operating offi- 
cers to have each bank policy a mat- 
ter of record. Among other things, 
this might prevent some sour-faced, 
gruff-voiced, and influential director 
from asking some day: “How long 
have we been doing this, how come, 
and why?” And he probably will 
make his simple, kindly query when 
a charge-off is up for action. 

I can speak with some feeling 
about adequate records. Five years 
ago, I walked into a job where the 
then 70-year-old native-born senior 
officer had been with the bank since 
its organization. I found many state- 
ments with one combined asset fig- 
ure for the farm, livestock and 
equipment, the amount of the mort- 
gage, a date, and a signature, and it 
is worth reporting that little had 
ever been charged off by this bank 
even though its credit records were 
very, very skimpy. 

But what happened when the 
farmer came in to talk with me 
about some fairly sizeable financing? 
The liability cards showed a long 
record of borrowings and payoffs. 
Obviously, his loan history was 
good. So I’d have to sit back—ask 
him to tell me something about him- 
self and his farm operation, and as 
he unfolded the story, I jotted his 
facts on our agricultural statement 
form so that by the time he finished 
talking, we had in black and white 
a fairly good picture of that opera- 
tion. 

What do you know about a new 
applicant’s record of accomplish- 
ment when he answers your ques- 
tion, “How much is your farm 
worth,” by saying, “Oh, I’d guess 
about $15,000.” If you maneuver 
him into telling that be bought the 
place from his mother 25 years ago 
by giving her a note for $4,500, and 
since then he built a $7,000 barn, 
renovated and modernized the farm 
house at a cost of $6,000, cleaned 
up a 20-acre stump and brush lot, 
put $1,500 in tile drains, sent two 
daughters through college and now 
has only a $3,000 mortgage—then 
you have a story that gives a good 
anchor point for credit decisions.— 
George H. Stebbins, president, The 
Simsbury Bank and Trust Company, 
Simsbury, Conn. 
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Music Benefits Our Bank 
In These Nine Important Ways 


It reduces errors. ; 
Increases production. . 
Relieves fatigue. ‘ 
Improves morale. 8. 


Reduces visiting. 

Puts customers at ease. 
Reduces tension. 
Increases patience. 


9. Speeds up depositor service. 


ORKING to music is noth- 
ing new—many years ago, 
manufacturers of tobacco 


products found that “chanters” or 
“readers” increased production in 
their plants. Anyone who has ever 
heard the songs floating over a cot- 
ton field or the working songs on 
the levee will readily admit there 
is some magic in rhythm which 
makes work easier. 

Banks were not the first of mod- 
ern business houses to recognize the 
value of music in relieving fatigue 
and improving morale. Background 
music in war plants reduced work- 
ers’ errors and increased production 
to such an extent that the job was 


By WILLIAM H. DODSON, JR. 


Vice President, The Federal National Bank, 
Shawnee, Okla. 


done better and quicker. Libraries 
and universities have installed 
muted music for quiet study since 
it has been proved that a relaxed 
mind is better able to concentrate 
on the problem at hand. 

One of the largest insurance com- 
panies in America tested the effect 
of music on the efficiency of its file 
clerks. During the test period, rate, 
quality, and accuracy increased 
about 19%. 

The same basic figures and bene- 
fits which apply to other businesses 


With this automatic music selector, the program for the day 
can be set up and the machine will need no further attention. 
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may be applied to banks in similar 
operations. Various Federal Reserve 
banks were early users along with 
large and small banks such as the 
National City Bank of New York, 
the First National Bank of Pikes- 
ville, Kentucky, and The American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Danville, Virginia. 

We have found, for instance, that 
music reduces talking in our book- 
keeping department. Bookkeepers 
with their minds on their work, 
listening subconsciously to the mu- 
sic in the background, seem less 
inclined to chat during working 
hours. Thus, on this one item in one 
department, several beneficial fac- 
tors enter: the saving of time, the 
elimination of errors and lessening 
of fatigue. 


The most noticeable reaction in 
other departments is the customer 
acceptance. Should the music be off 
for any reason, everyone notices it 
immediately and wants to know, 
‘“What’s happened to it?” Without 
exception, the music is approved by 
all and seems to put people more at 
ease. This is particularly helpful 
when customers are waiting their 
turn to talk with some officer or 
waiting in line during peak periods. 
There is less impatience, less ten- 
sion and, consequently, less ill hu- 
mor. 

This relaxation of the customer 
reacts on the tellers who are more 
cordial and friendly when they can 
work without being under a con- 
stant strain. Their easier, more re- 
laxed attitude is reflected then in 
speedier and more accurate han- 
dling of customers at their windows. 


1] 








It should be noted here that to be 
effective, the music must necessarily 
be kept low so that while customers 
and employees are aware of its 
playing, never at any time should 
it be allowed to force its way into 
their consciousness and interrupt 
their train of thought. 

We choose light opera and well- 
known semi-classics for this pur- 
pose: i.e., music of Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Cole Porter, Irving Berlin, 
George Gershwin and others in 
similar light vein. At Christmas 
time, carols are especially effective 
in putting all in a holiday mood. 

We own our own music system 
which is a Seeburg ‘“Select-O- 
Matic” 200. Thus, we are able to 
control the selections and timing. 
We have constant music during 
banking hours, but after the bank 
closes for the day, the machine au- 
tomatically cuts on and off every 15 
minutes until all employees have 
departed. 

We wouldn’t do without it. 

The basic machine costs approxi- 
mately $1,500. To this must be 
added speakers at $30 each, pos- 
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sibly additional amplifiers and in- 
stallation charges. Then, of course, 
records must be purchased. We sub- 
scribe to a transcription service 
which comes through the Seeburg 
distributor. 

The original 120-record library 
cost approximately $190. We receive 
12 records each month, four 12 inch, 
and eight 10 inch. The transcrip- 
tions are recorded by top name 
bands. They carry no vocals and are 
all cut to the same tonal pitch. 


Now for the selection of records 
to be played at different times of the 
day. This I feel is controversial. One 
individual I know (he is purely a 
promoter) claims there is a type of 
music for each minute of the day. 
(He has seven libraries of 100 rec- 
ords each to sell.) I’m not an expert, 
so I do not agree with him. The 
transcriptions supplied us seem 
adequate for our normal working 
hours. 

A Basis For Studying 
Absenteeism 

A bulletin published by Produc- 
tion Associates, of Stamford, Conn., 
has the following interesting infor- 
mation about absenteeism which 
may serve as a good basis for study- 
ing absenteeism with the view to re- 
ducing it. The reference in the bul- 
letin reads as follows: 

“Records indicate that 94% of all 
absenteeism is due to causes outside 
of the occupation. 

“In a survey made in 1947 by the 
Department of Labor, it was found 
that in 260 plants employing 160,000 
workers, the average annual loss in 
absenteeism for men was 9.3 and 8.3 
days per worker. For women, the 
corresponding averages were 13.1 
and 12.5. This difference was most 
pronounced in respect to the time 
lost because of illness or nonwork 
injuries. 

“Another factor to consider is that 
of a worker who goes home tired, 
day after day, and is unable to re- 
coup the lost nutritive material by 
proper rest or suitable relaxation. 
He will decide one day to ‘take 
some time off.’ 

“Medical authorities agree that, if 
day after day excessive fatigue is” 
continued, it accumulates and a 
pathological condition will result. 
This may in turn lead to states 
known as brain fag, neurasthenia, 
and nervous prostration.” 





Brazil: An Expanding 
Economy 


By George Wythe, with the assist- 
ance of Royce A. Wight and Harold 
M. Midkiff. 412 pages; 9 illustra- 
tions; 7 maps; cloth; $3.50. Pub- 
lished by Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Brazil, largest country in South 
America and traditional friend of 
the United States, offers a reward- 
ing field for increased American in- 
vestments and business relationships 
that can add to the prosperity of 
both countries. This is one of the 
central conclusions of Brazil: An 
Expanding Economy, the report pre- 
pared by George W. Wythe, who 
headed the special research staff 
that the Twentieth Century Fund 
sent to Brazil. 

“Today, more than ever,” says the 
new Fund volume, “Brazilian eyes 
and hopes are turned toward the 
United States, not only in the eco- 
nomic field but also in such matters 
as literature, art and medicine, 
where Paris once reigned supreme. 
Brazil’s dependence on the United 
States both as a market and as a 
source of capital goods was height- 
ened by the war. American goods, 
styles and ‘know-how’ are the mode. 
Brazil also looks to us for scientific 
leadership and cultural fellowship. 
In these hopes and expectations lies 
a challenge that we can ill afford to 
neglect.” 


All Bank Officers Are Public 
Relations Personnel 


When loan officers must decline a 
loan or some other request, if they 
take time to explain clearly and 
frankly the reason for the refusal, 
they have done a good public rela- 
tions job. 

The best loan officers call on each 
commercial customer at his place of 
business at least once a year. 


Successful officers always main- 
tain a friendly spirit in dealing with 
employees and attempt to arrive ata 
sympathetic understanding of the 
possible solution of employee’s prob- 
lems. 


\ When all officers participate fully 
and completely in community and 
civic undertakings, working with 
local and farm organizations, and 
take advantage of every opportunity 
to speak on banking topics the bank 
is sure to benefit. 
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M odern Bank Counters Streamline Service at the 


Newest Branch of the 


American Security & Trust Co. 
of Washington, D.C. 


Modern styling . . . space-saving func- 
tional design . . . the most efficient meth- 
ods of customer service — it’s no wonder 
Remington Rand's modern bank count- 
ers were selected for the new Woodley 


STYLED .. sence 


which provides both additional work 
space and cupboard space beneath for 
supplies. The deal shelf is the lift-up 
type, with deal plates made of service- 
able black carrara glass. Linoleum cov- 


cline a Park Branch of the American Security ered counters have rounded partitions 
if they and Trust Company. between each teller... . All these indi- 
ly and One glance at the counter arrange- vidual features are blended into one 
efusal, ment tells customers instantly that well-planned unit that adds immeasur- 
c rela- they're dealing with an efficiently oper- ably both to the appearance and the 


n each 
lace of 


ated bank. Everything the tellers need 
is right at hand for the fastest service 
possible. Yet the arrangement is unclut- 
tered . . . saves space to give a neat, 
orderly appearance — no unnecessary 


smooth operation of the bank. 


Counters Designed To Fit Your Needs 


Remington Rand counters are avail- 
able to meet any need . . . harmonize 


main- 
g pacer return working counters and locked-in, with any bank design. To learn what 
ive ata caged tellers. can be done to modernize your bank, 
of the Each commercial teller has two bank consult our local representative and his 
s prob- pedestal units, for currency, coin and confidential manual on Modern Bank 
checks. Standing or sitting, there’s com- Counters. Or write to Systems— Photo 
e fully fortable knee-space between the units. Records, Management Controls Divi- 
ty ond Behind the tellers is an auxiliary counter sion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
y with or oe 
s, and 


. * 
rtunity 
2 bank Reminglon Kand «.. FIRST naME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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We Average Ten Loans From 


Each $20,000 Auction Sale 


Managing farm auction sales proves to be profitable for this bank. Many new depositors 
and borrowers get acquainted with the bank through contact with officers at the sales. 


E make an average of about 
one loan for each $2,000 of 
proceeds of a farm auction 


sale. A $20,000 sale usually gives us 
about 10 loans of various sizes. That 
doesn’t mean that we make $20,000 
worth of loans. We may make only 
$8,000 or $10,000 worth. 


From a percentage standpoint, I 


“a NUT: 
CherEE DOUGHE: 


MUCTION SALES CLERKED BY 2 


By H. A. MILLER 


Vice President, The Romeo Savings Bank, 
Romeo, Michigan 


would say that our sales are running 
about one-third loans and two- 
thirds cash. There ‘was a time when 
they were running three-fourths 


The Work Of The Bank’s Farm Representative 


1. He manages farm auctions 
on a percentage basis which re- 
sults in an income for the bank. 


2. He makes loans to buyers at 
auctions. 


3. He makes real estate loans, 
automobile loans, farm equip- 
ment loans, truck loans, and 
dealer loans. 


4. He checks all collateral 
and makes what few repossessions 
are necessary. 


5. He records mortgages and 
other papers at the court house. 


6. He solicits new accounts of 
all types. 
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7. He buys installment paper 
from dealers. 


8. He runs down missing per- 
sons, changes in address, and bad 
checks. 


9. He attends all farm func- 
tions and makes friends with 
every farmer. 


10. He drives a car with a sign 
“Courtesy Car, The Romeo Sav- 
ings Bank.” 


11. He carries a spare can of 
gasoline, gravel, chains, and 
metal treads to help people whose 
cars are stuck in mud or sand. 


cash. With the drop in the price of 
farm products, future sales may run 
about one-half cash and one-half 
loans. 

It takes two men to represent the 
bank at fairly large sales, and one 
at small sales. A small sale is one 
that totals $2,000 to $10,000. Three 
of us attend large sales of $20,000 to 
$50,000. We have a man or a woman 
on our lunch wagon to: serve free 
coffee and sandwiches. Our bank’s 
cashier handles the money and 
knows most of the farmers, and our 
farm representative records the 
sales and knows practically all of 
the farmers. This gives them an op- 
portunity to discuss many other 
things with customers and pros- 
pects. Some loans that farmers may 
not have had a chance to come into 
the bank to talk about are arranged 
at a sale. 

All types of loans and every other 
type of bank business is discussed 
at farm sales because a farmer has 
plenty of time to talk and so does 
our cashier and farm man. 

When Frank Webber, our farm 
man, is not conducting a sale, his 
job is to contact all the farmers he 
thinks need a deposit account or a 
loan. He makes real estate, cattle, 
automobile, tractor, truck or any 
other type of loan; he solicits and 
sells all of the bank’s services. 


Our slogan is “If it is a good loan, 
we will make it.” He also does all of 
the outside contact work on all de- 
linquent loans of every kind. He 
does many other things such as re- 
cord papers at the County Seat, in- 
spect the ear tag numbers on cattle, 
and check serial numbers on farm 
machinery used as collateral. In fact, 
he is the bank’s inspector for all 
collateral other than real estate. If 
we find it necessary to take collat- 
eral as security our farm man 
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We’ve built our bank and our reputation 
on our ability to do things— 
by knowing the way if there 
is one, by finding a way if it can be found. 
We’re not always successful—no one can be. 
But you can depend on this—we’ll do everything 
we can to give you the assistance you need. And in doing so, 
we won’t be hobbled by red tape or blinded 
by preconceived notions. 


That’s a promise. 


If your bank needs that kind of service, 
we'll be glad to give it to you. 


Foe (46 Gear — Banking yor Gurmers- 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


December, 1949 














checks the collateral, for us. 


We 
think it is only good business and is 
no reflection on the character of the 
borrower. 


This roving officer also works on 
new accounts of all types. He calls 
on appliance dealers, automobile 
dealers, farm implement dealers, 
and all others from whom we may 
be able to buy installment paper. He 
fills in at the bank on Friday night 
and when any of the officers are on 
vacation or otherwise unable to be 
available. This gives him some in- 
side experience as well as his out- 
side work. He handles all reposses- 
sions on collateral such as tractors 
and automobiles. He runs down 
changes in address, missing persons 
and bad checks. 


Before he came with the bank, he 
was retired and had lived in this 
neighborhood for about 15 years. He 
is a very likable person, has a mar- 
velous personality, and I don’t know 
anyone who doesn’t like him. He is 
an exceptional public relations rep- 
resentative, as all bank representa- 
tives should be. 


He attends all the 4-H club and 
FFA meetings, all of the fairs in our 
trade territory, all the stock shows 
and everything else agricultural. He 
attends all meetings of fruit grow- 
ers, the Holstein Freisian associa- 
tion, the Guernsey association, the 
Hi-Point Hereford sale each year 
and makes himself generally avail- 
able at every function where we 
might get business. 


He drives the bank car and at all 
official functions puts out the bank’s 
metal sign which reads, “Courtesy 
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Car, The Romeo Savings Bank.” He 


-makes this car available to anyone 


who needs a car or needs help. He 
carries a spare gas tank, gravel, 
chains, and metal treads for helping 
people who are stuck in the mud or 
sand, and whenever he sees motor- 
ists in difficulty, he stops and helps 
them and presents his card. He gives 
people rides, being, of course, care- 
ful not to pick up someone who 
might be a questionable character. 
He does a general all around good- 
will job. 


Term Loans And Theories 
Of Bank Liquidity 


By Herbert V. Prochnow, vice 
president, First National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill. Published by Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York, New York. 
Price $7.50. 


This book embraces an analysis of 
the generally-accepted theories of 
commercial bank liquidity, and it 
examines critically the question of 
whether term loans, that is, bank 
loans with a maturity of one to ap- 
proximately eight years, conform to 
these theories, or whether a new 
theory of bank liquidity has devel- 
oped in recent years. If a new the- 
ory of bank liquidity has grown 
out of the extension of term loans, 
what are the characteristics of this 
theory, how does it function in the 
individual bank and in the banking 
system, and how do credits that con- 
form to this theory of bank liquidity 
qualify as 


assets for commercial 


banks? 








An examination of our banking 
history reveals that, in practice, 
there are numerous exceptions to 
the commercial bank credit theory 
of liquidity. In times of depression, 
for example, when goods have been 
sold at substantial losses to produc- 
ers, borrowers have been forced re- 
peatedly to renew short-term loans, 
and bankers have found themselves 
holding long-term loans in their 
portfolios. 


In other instances, banks have ex- 
tended credit on long terms to 
farmers; borrowers have transferred 
loans from one bank to another in- 
stead of liquidating them; banks not 
infrequently have extended credit 
for long periods to finance additions 
to factories and equipment in cases 
where the balance sheet and oper- 
ating statements indicated the loans 
would be paid; and, collateral loans 
have been made to individuals for 
long terms when the loans had no 
relationship to commercial credit in 
the traditional sense. These are only 
some of the departures from the tra- 
ditional or commercial bank credit 
theory of liquidity that have oc- 
curred in the lending activities of 
banks. 


Beginning in the 1930’s, banks in 
the larger cities, particularly, began 
to extend credit for periods of one 
to approximately eight years. These 
credits were called term loans. This 
book includes a thorough analysis 
of these loans from the standpoints 
of the borrower, the individual 
bank, and the entire banking system 
to determine the applicable princi- 
ples of liquidity. The salient features 
of term loans and all the important 
considerations that led banks and 
borrowers to seek such credit are 
fully discussed. 


Actual term-loan cases have been 
obtained from leading banks in va- 
rious parts of the United States. The 
cases have been broken down into 
patterns for purposes of comparison 
and to illustrate the precise tech- 
niques banks have developed in 
granting term credits under widely 
varying conditions and in different 
types of industries. 


A survey in the midwestern states 
recently disclosed the fact that 127 
banks still follow the dangerous 
practice of keeping safe deposit box 
keys for renters. 
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How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 


1. Use all services of the bank, keeping a 
liberal balance in deposit accounts. 

The bank can make money only on good deposit 
balances. 

2. Recommend to friends that they use his 
bank. 


A stockholder is in a favorable position to recom- 
mend the bank. He is usually prominent in the commu- 
nity and his recommendation goes a long way. 

3. Take occasion to promote the idea of sys- 
tematic savings whenever possible, beginning 
with his own family and seeing to it that sav- 
ings accounts are established for each member 
with regular deposits made. 

It is natural for us to talk about the things we are 
doing ourselves, and if a stockholder is to help increase 
the savings deposits of his bank, he needs to be engaged 
in the game of saving himself. 

4. Talk with business friends regarding 
their financing, to learn if his bank can de- 
velop safe, profitable loans it does not now 
have. 

Knowledge of the business of the various local con- 
cerns often discloses opportunities for profitable safe 
loans. 

5. Help promote the business of the bank’s 
customers. 

Even one booster for a business helps materially 
and certainly stockholders in a bank ought to be inter- 
ested in seeing every depositor make a success of his 
business. 

6. Take an active part in community de- 
velopment work. 

All community development work benefits the bank, 


and the more persons interested in it, the greater will 
be its success. 


7. Spread information regarding banking 
and stop rumors against banking when dis- 
covered. 


It is remarkable what little information there is 
among depositors as to how banks make money. 


8. Keep in close touch with local building. 


Often a stockholder can give a tip to an officer which 
will result in some profitable loans. 


9. See to it that all business firms with 
which he has a connection carry good balances 
in his bank. 


Regardless of the office held, there is usually a way 


a stockholder can influence the placing of the bank 
account for a business in which he is interested. 

10. Recommend his bank to lodges, clubs, 
church societies, and other organizations in 
which he has membership. 


There are often large balances that lie dormant for 
some time in societies of various kinds. 

11. Secure the accounts of school districts, 
city, library, or other public bodies of which 
he is a member. 

Sometimes it is impossible to influence the whole 


account of a public body, but usually it is possible for 
a stockholder to secure part of the deposits for his bank. 


12. Encourage other stockholders to help 


- in the business of building up the bank. 


Very often a personal conversation will result in new 
business that one stockholder could not get. By his 
telling another stockholder of accounts he has secured, 
the other stockholder may be inspired to work. 


13. Have frequent talks with the cashier 
and other officers with respect to the develop- 
ment of the bank. 

When an officer sees that a stockholder is definitely 
interested, he will be inclined to ask for advice regard- 
ing the securing of a certain prospective depositor who 
may be a special friend of the stockholder. 

14. Take occasion to visit manufacturing 
plants and talk with the chief executives, es- 
pecially the treasurer. 

Often, a conversation of this sort will bring forth 
an opportunity to suggest the bank as a place for the 
manufacturer’s account. 

15. Make it a point to get acquainted with 
newcomers, especially those connected with a 
business that might mean profitable deposits 
for the bank. 


Sometimes, a large concern establishes a branch. 
At other times, new factories or other lines of business 
move into the neighborhood. The stockholder may have 
a better opportunity to recommend his bank than an 
officer of the bank would have. 


16. Develop a consciousness that a stock- 
holder has a responsibility for the growth and 
efficient management of his bank. 


The directors and officers, of course, are charged 
with the direct management, and stockholders, in aid- 
ing, must work through them. But this is only possible 
when the stockholders make it a business to keep well 
acquainted with directors and officers and the business 
of the bank. 


(Reprints of this page may be had in any quantity at two cents each.) 
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OPERATING COSTS GO DOWN 


Any bank will find this National Central Control and Proof Machine 
invaluable for proving all incoming items and maintaining an even 
flow of work to all departments. 

This machine insures automatic accuracy, for, should the operator err 
in recording an amount, or should a depositor err in adding a deposit 
ticket, the machine automatically locks until the error is corrected. 
With records always in balance, proved control figures for all departments 
are immediately available at all times. 

National provides a complete line of accounting machines to meet 
the needs of every department of every bank. Of the 100 largest banks 
in this country, 94 use Nationals as do thousands of small banks. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
December, 1949 


This 64-page, illustrated 
booklet describes the 
National line. Get it FREE 
from your local National 
representative. You'll find it 
most useful and interesting. 





These Banks Are Cautious In 
Giving Information By Phone 


Telephone requests are handled in most cases by officers. 


HE one stringent rule we have 

is that we give no information 
regarding the borrower’s ac- 
count without written instruction 


from him. We do this not only for 
his protection but for our own. 


Of course, we exchange confiden- 
tial information with other institu- 
tions, but this is all done by our 
recognized senior officers. 

An officer has a desk adjoining 
the savings department, and any in- 
formation which is not routine from 
a teller is taken up by the officer ad- 
joining this cage. 

This same procedure is followed 
in our safe deposit department. If 
something unusual comes up, a sen- 
ior officer is called in person. If loans 
and loan payments are not paid in 
accordance with the written instruc- 
tions, an officer adjoining the loan 
cage handles this—James W. Col- 
lins, president, Tracy-Collins Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Procedure Of An Illinois Bank 


We do not have printed rules gov- 
erning the type of information 
which can be given over the phone 
by an employee. However, we have 
established the following procedure. 

All calls of a credit nature are re- 
ferred to the credit department 
where an employee is instructed to 
furnish only such routine informa- 
tion as to when the account was 
opened, and average daily balances 
carried. If the inquiry is on a bor- 
rowing account, the employee turns 
the call over to a loaning officer who 
then furnishes whatever additional 
information he deems necessary. 
This applies only to commercial ac- 
counts and commercial borrowers. 

Information as to loans and loan 
payments in the personal and con- 
sumer loan department is furnished 
by one of the employees and only to 
credit bureaus, loan companies and 
retailers. We refrain from passing 
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By OFFICERS OF BANKS 
IN FIVE STATES 


Officers call the customer back to give 
him requested information. 


judgment on the ability of borrow- 
ers to pay additional obligations, and 
limit our comment to our experience 
with the account. 

We do not furnish any telephone 
information on savings or safe de- 
posit vault customers, and we will 
do so by mail only upon the written 
request of the depositor or lessee. 


Phone inquiries for the purpose 
of determining whether customers’ 
checks are good for the amount for 





This Information Is Not 
Given By Phone 


1. The amount of a deposit ac- 
count. 


2. The amount of a loan, or 
even whether subject of inquiry 
has a loan—except to authorized 
sources. 


3. Information to a competitor 
of a customer—even if both are 
customers. 

4. Information, to any source, 
regarding a subject's court record, 
or divorce, or bankruptcy or dis- 
appearance. 

5. To a wife or husband unless 
she or he is a co-signer on a note 
or, in case of deposit account, 
unless it is a joint account. 


which they have been issued are 
routed to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. Such verification is furnished 
only to banks.—M. A. Sajewski, as- 
sistant vice president, The Manufac- 
turers National Bank, Chicago, Il. 


“Tron-clad” Rules Used In Mississippi 

We have no iron-clad rules re- 
garding information by phone, as we 
are a small town, and banking here 
is ON a personal and more casual 
basis than in a large city. Probably 
90% of our depositors are personally 
known to the entire staff. However, 
we generally follow the policy set 
out below: 

Commercial accounts: Give bal- 
ances only to the owner or author- 
ized co-owner of any account, and 
know to whom you are speaking. 
Give information as to whether or 
not a check is good for a specific fig- 
ure, without implication of guaranty 
of payment. If the employee is 
doubtful or suspicious, refer the call 
to an officer. 

Savings accounts: No information 
except to the owner of the account. 

Safe deposit boxes: No informa- 
tion except to the owner of the box 
or authorized deputy. 

Loans and loan payments: No in- 
formation except to borrower or en- 
dorser, or with their authority. An 
exception is made in case of mort- 
gages, as the original instrument is 
of record with the County Clerk, 
and is of public record and cannot 
be considered confidential. 

Ability to pay, or credit reports: 
We try to serve our customers, mer- 
chants and other financial institu- 
tions. We never quote a balance, 
but give information as to account 
or credit experience being “satis- 
factory” or “unsatisfactory.” We 
express our opinions as to credit 
risks, and try to give a-true picture 
in each case. The good ones have 
referred the inquiry to us to qualify 
a credit to which they are entitled. 
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Each Employee Signs This Pledge Each Year 


State of Delaware 
Kent County 


I do hereby swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully, diligently 
and honestly perform the duties of the position I hold in the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, and that I will not dis- 
close to anyone (other than an officer, director, or employee of 
the corporation, or a bank examiner, or as required by a statute 
of the state or of the United States)- 

1. Any business or transaction of the bank not of a public 
nature except the necessary information to individuals (or their 
representatives or agents) concerning their own particular busi- 


ness: 


2. Anything relative to any account in the bank, except where 
the account is insufficient to pay a check presented, and 

3. Any other subject relating to any of the banks or the cor- 
poration that the executive committee may determine should 


not be disclosed. 


Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 


day of 


We do not hesitate to give an ad- 
verse report, if it is merited by our 
experience and information. 

We have found that some banks 
and credit agencies have a tendency 
to be evasive in their reply if a true 
report would react in a detrimental 
manner toward the credit of the ap- 
plicant. We feel that if more accu- 
rate and dependable credit informa- 
tion were available by phone it 
would tend toward better business 
methods, particularly in the smaller 
communities. The man with the good 
paying reputation would be helped, 
and the “bad actor’ or the over- 
expanded individuals would either 
trim their sails and conform to good 
business or be forced out of circu- 
lation.—William V. Robinson, vice 
president and cashier, Hancock 
Bank, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


Employees Sign An Oath Each Year 
In 1807, when our bank was es- 
tablished, the charter stated that 
each officer, director and employee 
would be required to take an oath. 


December, 1949 


Notary Public 


Once every year, this oath is taken 
and everyone who has anything to 
do with this bank signs it. It reads 
as follows: 


State of Delaware 
Kent County 

I do hereby swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully, diligently and hon- 
estly perform the duties of the posi- 
tion I hold in the Farmers Bank of 
the State of Delaware, and that I 
will not disclose to anyone (other 
than an officer, director, or employee 
of the corporation, or a bank ex- 
aminer, or as required by a statute 
of the state or of the United States) 

1. Any business or transaction of 
the bank not of a public nature ex- 
cept the necessary information to 
individuals (or their representatives 
or agents) concerning their 
particular business: 

2. Anything relative to any ac- 
count in the bank, except where the 
account is insufficient to pay a check 
presented, and 

3. Any other subject relating to 
any of the banks or the corporation 


own 


that the executive committee may 
determine should not be disclosed. 

Sworn to and subscribed to before 
me this 


Notary Public 

Each department is supplied with 
a manual, which is kept in a prom- 
inent place so that it can be referred 
to at all times. One of the prominent 
articles in our manual is “Custom- 
ers’ Affairs Are Confidential.” It 
reads as follows: 

“The affairs of our customers must 
be held in strict confidence. A bank 
is in possession of information of the 
most confidential nature, and it must 
under no circumstances reveal this 
information to those not authorized 
to receive it. However trivial or un- 
important any transaction may ap- 
pear, it should not under any con- 
dition be discussed with others.” 

Our telephone operator is cau- 
tioned and instructed never to give 
any information over the telephone. 
Should questions be asked the call is 
referred to an officer—Gordon Wil- 
lis, vice president, Farmers Bank of 
the State of Delaware, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 


How To Make Sure That The Caller 
Is The Depositor 


We have no printed rules as to 
what an employee may tell a cus- 
tomer over the phone. Our instruc- 
tions are very definite, however, that 
balances or other specific informa- 
tion about a customer’s relations 
with a bank must not be given over 
the phone unless the customer’s 
voice is clearly recognized. 

Where balances are requested 
over the phone, our employees 
sometimes reply that they will look 
it up and call the customer back in a 
few moments. This makes it impos- 
sible for someone else to get the in- 
formation. Otherwise, the matter is 
referred to an officer.—L. H. Ickler, 
Jr., president, Aberdeen National 
Bank, Aberdeen South Dakota. 


It has been discovered by keep- 
ing costs on handling safe deposit 
service that the actual cost to the 
bank is from $1.87 to $3.39 per year 
per box. 


You may be surprised if you try 
to learn how easy it is to divide a 
difficult job into many small easy 
jobs. 
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Every Employee May Learn 


To Recognize Forgeries 





Here are examples of forged signatures which lost money for currency ex- 
changes. The author tells why they should all have been recognized as forgeries. 





HERE are certain principles on 
which forgery detection is 
based which may be learned by 
all bank employees. With this 
knowledge and with the realization 
that every signature must be ques- 
tioned, very few forged documents 
should be accepted as genuine in a 
bank. However, the fact that thou- 
sands of forged checks are cashed 
every year would indicate that not 
everyone is watching for forged sig- 
natures. 

The signatures reproduced with 
this article are forgeries taken from 
checks and signature cards after the 
forger was apprehended. Each of 
them should be recognized as a for- 
gery because, if you examine each 
stroke carefully, you will realize 
that each of these signatures was 
drawn and not written free hand. 

One of the best ways to make 
yourself realize that it is impossible 
to draw the signature of someone 
else without leaving evidence of the 
forgery, is to try to forge your own 
signature. First, write your signa- 
ture the way you commonly write 
it. Write it rapidly and with a free 
hand. Then, underneath, try to copy 





By C. H. FLETCHER 


it, making sure that every stroke in 
every letter is shaped exactly as the 
free hand signature. 

If you do this, you will discover 
that the forgery is not like the orig- 
inal, and should be readily recog- 
nized. You will discover, for ex- 
ample, that the strokes are not the 
same. When you wrote your signa- 
ture free hand, some of the strokes 
were light and some were heavier. 
When you tried to copy it, most of 
the strokes were heavy—more or 
less uniform. Also, you will un- 
doubtedly discover that some of the 
lines show hesitation. While you 
were watching the original signa- 
ture, trying to make another just 
like it, you were hesitating with 
your pencil or pen and this shows 
in the finished forgery. 

If you used a pen, you will also 
probably notice that you made sev- 
eral blots, because, as you hesitated, 
ink ran down from the pen faster 
than if you had written rapidly. 
You may also be inclined to retrace 
some of the lines because you dis- 
cover that they do not look enough 
like the original. Blurs, retraced 
lines, and blots, though they may be 





1. Forgeries are discovered by 
carefully examining strokes that 
form each letter. 

2. Each stroke is either. light, 
heavy, large, small, clear, blurred, 
corrugated, wrinkled, wavy, or 
squared. 

3. The forger attempts to copy 
a signature. 

4. A forger does not write with 
a free hand—he draws. 

5. A signature that is not writ- 
ten with a free hand should be 
suspected and studied. 


Principles On Which Forgery Detection Is Based 































6. Blurs, retraced lines, and 
blots, though indistinct, are warn- 
ings of a forgery. 

7. Forgeries can be detected by 
comparing the dissimilarities of 
a signature with the genuine sig- 
nature in the files when available, 
or, by having the individual write 
his or her name on a piece of 
paper and comparing it with the 
signature on the face or the back 
of the check, paying attention to 
the various strokes and the forma- 
tion of individual letters. 































somewhat indistinct, are indications 
of a forgery. In fact, they are pres- 
ent in almost all forged signatures. 

Forgeries are recognized by care- 
fully examining the strokes that 
form each letter. Each stroke is 
either light, heavy, large, small, 
clear, blurred, corrugated, wrinkled, 
wavy or squared. If it is corrugated, 
wrinkled or wavy, or blurred, it is 
a forgery, for all of these types of 
strokes are caused by the effort to 
draw a line similar to one being 
copied. 

The natural thing to do with a 
suspected signature is to compare it 
with the signature files. When this 
comparison is made, it is usually 
easy to see the blurs, blots, corru- 
gated lines, retraced lines, wrinkled 
lines, squared letters, or wavy lines. 
If any of these are present, the sig- 
nature is probably a forgery. If two 
or three of them are present, it is 
sure to be a forgery. 

After this comparison, ask the in- 
dividual to write his or her name on 
a piece of paper and compare it 
with the signature on the face of 
the check if you think the signature 
is forged; or on the back of the 
check if you think the endorsement 
is forged. 

If you are facing a forger, he 
probably will hesitate to some ex- 
tent to write his name on the sepa- 
rate piece of paper for comparison, 
and he probably will reveal his 
scheme by giving you a signature 
which does not look exactly like the 
one with which you compare it. 

Now, refer to the forgeries repro- 
duced with this article and give spe- 
cial attention to signatures 1 and 2. 
They were written by the same per- 
son. No. 3 was written first on the 
back of the check and No. 4 was 
written on a card for identification. 
In No. 3, notice that the strokes are 
not written with a free hand. They 
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if you are contemplating 
new banking quarters! 


Designing of modern banking quarters calls for more than architectural one of our offices 
creation. For, to be successful, your new bank must be the epitome of is near you: 
efficiency. Its new traffic and departmental arrangements should pro- New York 

mote quicker service, smoother work-flow. Fixtures and equipment ' 103 Park Avenue, N.Y. City 
must be designed to increase worker productivity, save time and steps San Famine 

in every phase of operation. Obviously, your designer must have a . Mechanics Institute Bidg. 
thorough knowledge of the banking business...and the ability to 3 St. Louis 
translate it into architecture. His skill and experience will be reflected * wet 6 Sidney Streets 
in your bank’s entire future operation! Denver 

Your most important decision is your selection of a designer! Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Let us help you... we know the banking business. During the past Se New Orleans 

38 years we’ve completed quarters for more than 2,000 banks. We - - peppered 
approach your project from a banker's point-of-view. We study and Ft. Lauderdale 
analyze your entire operation, determine your present and future needs menieaieer te. 
before we begin actual designing. If you want new quarters designed for 

maximum operating efficiency, get the facts on our services. 


Wal thet. coupon loday / 


snseseea Ee i 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 458 


Bamwk Building amd Equipmuit Corporaition 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS + SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


* 
5 
s 
’ 
4 


On or about ae ia we contemplate: 

] New BuitpiInc:) §=[[] MoperRNizeD Quarters [_] New Fixtures [_] MODERNIZED FIXTURES 7 
r 

Without obligation please furnish complete information. Send me literature about 

your organization, its experience, service and the bank projects you have completed. 


Name Se a 
Bank City & State 
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were drawn as forgers draw a sig- 
nature. The strokes are corrugated, 
ragged and not clean cut. 

The entire signature is blurred. 


Look at the upper loop in the small . 


“qd.” The hesitation strokes are very 
clear, the capital “A” is blurred and 
the small “‘s,” “e,” and “t’ in the 
last word are all blurred. Look at 
the small “1” and “t.’’ Notice the 





hesitation strokes in both the up 
and down formations of the letter? 
All of these points prove these sig- 
natures to be forgeries. 

No. 4 clearly shows many blots, 
blurs and corrugated strokes. Just 
look at the small “1” in the last word 
before the small “t.” The loop is 
more square than round as the loops 
of “l’s” are usually made. The up- 















stroke stops, falters, and then con- 
tinues to the upper part of the loop. 
There it hesitates, comes down half 
way, hesitates, and then comes 
down to form the left part of the 
small “1” before joining small ‘“t.” 

Look at the small “t.’’ Notice the 
hesitation or wavy stroke which 
forms the stem. It looks like it has 
a crook in it, whereas the stroke 
should be straight. This is a very 
good example of what I mean by 
traced or retraced strokes. The 
downstroke of the stem of the small 
“t” was retraced. 

Signatures 3 and 4 were written 
by a person who had indorsed a 
check as shown in No. 3. The check 
was offered for deposit. The teller 
gave the lady at the window a sig- 
nature card to sign, and she signed 
it as shown in signature No. 4. 

Certainly the two are not alike. 
Both of them are forgeries. You can 
see plenty of blots and blurs and 
other evidences. 

Signatures 5, 6 and 7 were all 
written by the same person, and 
each one is a forgery. You can see 
that each one is a drawing and not 
a free hand signature. After you 
think about the features which iden- 
tify a forgery for a little while, you 
will wonder why anyone would 
have accepted any of these three 
signatures as genuine. 

The same remarks apply to No. 8 
and No. 9. No. 8 was copied from an 
original and No. 9 was written from 
memory, or, rather, I should say 
drawn from memory, for it, too, is 
a drawing—a forgery. 


How To Make Safe 
Deposit Profitable 


The most important trend which 
developed in the safe deposit indus- 
try in 1948 was the widespread 
increases made in rates charged, 
breaking a long-standing tradition. 
This may have been done to make 
the vault department a producer of 
net income in its own right. The 
increase in the number of custom- 
ers served—often 100% over de- 
pression years—and the high cost 
of materials used surely are suffi- 
cient reasons to cease viewing the 
vault department as a necessary and 
often unprofitable service depart- 
ment and to insist that it prove its 
right to exist by producing.—Rich- 
ard L. Middleton, vice president 
Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co., 
N.Y. 
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Tue voc is a dilly...So happy I could 
come in when I'd been chasing him for 
months! Listened as if I was his favorite 
musical instrument! 

Dr. Whendryl isn’t a sawbones, but a 
Ph.D. in psychology—taught the stuff up 
at State U before he started publishing 
textbooks. Circularizes téachers—which is 
why I wanted to see him. 

He knew something about metered 
mailing. I had a demonstration machine 
along...showed him how it prints the meter 
stamp, plus dated postmark and small ad 
directly on the envelope . . .and how the 
envelope is sealed, too... how it prints any 
amount of postage you want. 

“Why, it’s ingenious!” the Doc said. 


He was much taken with the idea of 
buying postage by having the postoffice set 
the meter...the protection postage has in 
the meter, compared to adhesive stamps... 
the automatic accounting. He agreed that 
mailing by meter is more efficient than 
sticking stamps ... Then he threw me! 

It seemed that Dr. Whendryl was a 
Mahatma Gandhi disciple . . . thought 


PITNEY- BOWES 


-_ 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 
3805 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


“= Originators of the postage meter... largest makers of mailing 
machines .. . offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Yow cam be sure a machine 
won't get SORE at anybody! 


maybe that American life was getting too 
mechanized . . . people would be better off, 
psychologically, if they would only use 
their hands more. And any big mailings 
were done outside, anyway. 


Who am I to trade punches with a 
Ph.D. in psychology? So I picked up my 
meter to go from there. The Doc guessed 
he’d go out with me. 

Out on the reception room table, there 
were two large wire baskets of outgoing 
mail. What caught my eye was that all the 
letters on top had airmail stamps... 
even the envelopes with local addresses! 

I pointed out this little inconsistency 
to the Doc—and you should have seen the 
psychology prof switch to business man, 
very embarrassed! . . . He yelled for Paul, 
and asked what was the big idea. 

Paul was the kid office boy, and as cool 
as a milkshake. ‘‘Airmails are the only 
stamps we have, Doctor,” he says, “I’ve 
tried for three days to get a postage 


ago Motor, 


requisition from your secretary.” 

The Doc yells for the secretary. She 
gives the boy a dirty look, but says sweetly 
“Paul must be mistaken. I’ve expected him 
to pick up the postage requisition.” . . . 
The Doc leaves them glaring. 

When we got downstairs, he starts to 
smile. ““Couldn’t happen if we had a meter, 
could it? And you can be sure a machine 
won’t get mad at anybody. And probably 
improve our personnel relations! How 
soon can you send one over?” 


A postaGe meter will improve any 
company’s relations with the office workers 
who get out the mail! . . . But, most offices 
use the postage meter for its efficiency and 
convenience, whether you mail ten letters a 
day or ten thousand! 

Like to know what metered mail could 
do in your bank? . . . Just call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or write 
direct for “So You Have 
No Mailing Problems?” 


NEW DESK MODEL!...The 
DM is a postage meter for 
everybody! ...only a little 

larger than your phone—but it 
stamps and seals mail of all kinds 
and classes! ... Write for 
descriptive folder...today! 



















Our High School Helps Train 


This bank’s experience indicates that this is a very effective way to 


Our Future Employees 






maintain a force of efficient workers. Similar co-operation might 


URING the school year of 
D 1948-49, our bank and the 
local high school worked to- 
gether in training two high school 
senior girls in bank work as a part 
of the school’s program of vocational 
education. The school places stu- 
dents in various businesses through- 





Margie Hopkins was alert and very 
much interested at the beginning of 
her training. Yet, this alertness and 
interest increased throughout the year. 


out our city, trying, of course, to 
situate them in the work for which 
they are best suited. 

The hours they spent in the bank 
were for the most part during school 
hours; however, we allowed them to 
work on Saturday if they desired. 
We made jobs available for these 
students when they graduated; 
however, we were not obligated to 
do this unless we so desired. 

The students were graded on their 
work according to the rating their 
supervisor gave them. The wage 
paid was not enough to create any 
undue expense for the bank in train- 
ing. We did not train more than we 
felt we could employ upon gradua- 
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be arranged with High School Superintendents almost anywhere. 


By S. R. JONES, JR. 


Vice President and Cashier, Pasadena State 
Bank, Pasadena, Texas 


tion, and, hence, had no extra train- 
ing expense. 

During this first year, we were 
not able to obtain any boys, but we 
shall encourage their participating 
in this next year. I believe this pro- 
gram has great advantages to both 
the employer and the student, since 
they are given a chance to equip 
themselves for employment upon 
graduation, and at the same time, 
the bank affords itself an oppor- 
tunity to employ partially trained 
personnel. 

We tried to pick students that 
were not planning on entering col- 
lege, since, of course, had they en- 
tered college, our time would have 
been wasted in training them, as far 
as our immediate needs were con- 
cerned. 

The girls we employed last year, 
Margie Hopkins and Barbara Wil- 
liams, received credit at school for 
their combined study and work. 
They were paid for their work by 
the bank, and got plenty of first 
hand experience in the bank. 

Herman Garrett, Teacher-coordi- 
nator in.our Distributive Education 
department placed the general idea 
before bank officials in the fall of 
1948. It looked good. In fact, it was 
logic tight in theory. Would it work? 

The general idea was that the stu- 
dents would get “book learning” 
pertaining to business and banking 
at school as a part of the senior 
year’s credit. Those who were espe- 
cially interested in banking would 
work three hours each school day 
at the bank and all day on Saturday. 
The bank was to allow them to get 





first hand experience in several 
phases of banking. 

Other individuals in the class of 
30 were interested in various other 
businesses or skills. Margie and Bar- 
bara were the only two who ex- 
pressed interest in banking and 
showed considerable aptitude for 
banking work. 





Barbara Williams is now classed as 
experienced oe od In fact, there are 
v 


youngsters who e worked full time 
for a year and a half who are less profi- 
cient and who know less about banking. 


Many high school seniors ex- 
pressed an equal interest in several 
different forms of work. This usu- 
ally meant that they were unde- 
cided, or did not have enough fac- 
tual information to know definitely 
what they would like best. 

Some were intensely interested in 
some vocation, but psychological 
tests of aptitudes showed that they 
would have a much better chance 
of success in some other work. It is 
usually not difficult to arouse in- 
terest in work for which the person 
actually has considerable aptitude. 
The scientific tests showed that the 
girls who came to our bank should 
be well adapted to banking. 
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They were placed under the su- 
pervision of W. E. Marsh, assistant 
cashier in charge of bookkeeping 
and machine work. The girls seemed 
alert and very much interested 
when they first came. This alertness 
and interest seemed to increase 
rather than decrease throughout the 
year. 

Both girls had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to sort, operate bookkeeping 
machines, calculating machines, and 
various other banking equipment. I 
would class both now as experi- 
enced help. In fact, I have seen 
youngsters who had worked full 
time for a year and a half who were 
less proficient and who knew less 
about banking. 

Just before school was out, we of- 
fered both girls regular full time 
employment and both immediately 
accepted. They seem to like us and 
we are agreeably surprised at the 
amount of progress they made dur- 
ing the year. 

The various psychological tests 
are not infallible but they certainly 
show whether or not a person has 
the character traits needed in a cer- 
tain occupation. Such tests are al- 
most sure fire to show up those with 
very little ability in any direction. 
They also help the banker who 
wants to train new employees to 
have something that goes beyond 
personal judgment in selecting such 
trainees. 

If there are one or two students 
in next year’s class who seem to be 
potential bankers, according to the 
school’s tests, we shall give them an 
opportunity for first hand banking 
experience as we did this last year. 
The school program is providing a 
good reservoir for trainees. 


A Safe Policy For The 
Purchase Of Mortgages 


A good policy, with respect to 
purchases of mortgages and deeds 
of trust, bars mortgages on non- 
income property and for amounts 


greater than 60% of appraised 
value of mortgaged property as set 
out by the appraiser. An annual 
pay-off of not less than 5% is a 
must under the policy of many 
trustees. Several companies require 
that notes be signed by the owner 
of mortgaged property and not 
merely by a straw party. 
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Management Policies Which 
Help Wholesale Grocery 


Companies Succeed 


A publication of the Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, entitled “Some High- 
lights During 1948 of the Wholesale 
Grocery Business,” and prepared by 
the research committee, contains 
some valuable information for ev- 
ery banker who has a wholesale 
grocery in his territory. Mr. H. T. 
Riedeman, vice president of the Chi- 
cago National Bank, is chairman of 
the research committee which pre- 
pared the report. Among other 
things, nine phases of management 
which make a grocery a success 
when properly handled are listed as 
follows: 

1. Is the physical space adequate? 
Is it on one floor? Is it convenient 
for accepting incoming merchandise, 
storing, filling of orders and ship- 
ping with a minimum of handling? 

2. Is material handling equipment 
for transport and storage giving the 
maximum economy? (This employs 
the latest developments in use of 
skids, pallets conveyors, etc., all ad- 
justed to unitized quantities in 
keeping with normal delivery ex- 
perience. ) 

3. Have constant adjustments been 
made to absorb increasing freight 
costs both in purchases and sales? 
(Purchases in less than car or truck 
load lots can be coordinated and 
sales deliveries should be timed and 
routed to move maximum tonnage.) 

4. Have customers been studied 
with a view to eliminate frequent 
deliveries in small quantities? (Close 
coordinating between retailer and 
wholesaler must be achieved to pro- 
tect profit of the wholesaler and 
give the consumer the best possible 
price at the retailers. Thirty-five out 
of ninety companies studied by the 
Department of Commerce, year 
1938, would “sell any amount.”) 

5. Is constant study being given 
to the gross profit margin and turn- 
over performance of particular 
brands? (Elimination, reduction, 


substitution, greater promotion or 
special handling may be required.) 

6. Is price policy within the 
framework of competitive condi- 
tions receiving regular adjustment? 
(This question is generally resolved 
on the basis of competitive service, 
low cost handling, close coordination 
of purchases to stocks and sales and 
consideration of the safety factor in 
guarantee of price declines by pro- 
ducers. Some wholesalers claim 
price guarantees on floor stocks as 
high as 80% of total stocks.) 

7. Are modern internal account- 
ing techniques employed so as to 
coordinate orders, inventory control 
adjustments, delivery schedules, 
purchase requirements and cash or 
receivable entries? (By-products of 
the accounting routines permit study 
of the performance of nearly every 
item handled.) 

8. Does management have an un- 
derstanding of the financial plan- 
ning that will facilitate the move- 
ment of a given tonnage at the 
prevailing price level through vari- 
ous seasonal fluctuations? (This 
involves determination of minimum 
working capital, bank borrowing 
facilities and normal trade credit, all 
in advance of need, in order to in- 
sure the taking of discounts and the 
minimum of interference with the 
purchase, inventorying and distri- 
bution of products for maximum 
profit.) 

9. Has management periodically 
surveyed its market? Is it aware of 
the trend of competition by the 
chains, cooperatives, voluntary 
wholesaler-retailer organizations 
and retailer owned distributors? 
Does management study the volume 
variations of trends of its own cus- 
tomers both singly and as groups in 
a particular geographical section? Is 
it aware of population shifts or 
changes in the class of people being 
attracted to the community? 

This publication may be had by 
sending $1 to Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, 1417 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 


There is an unmistakable advantage in having a farmer's whole 
set of finances handled in one central point where every angle and 
every need of that farmer are crystal clear. Scattered and often 
undisclosed credits have led to more losses than dishonesty.— 
Richard H. Stout, vice president of Industrial Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 











Dual-posting 
to statement 
and ledger 


There’s only one record to post! 


Your bookkeepers post only to a statement . . . which is 
microfilmed at the end of the month and forwarded to 
the depositor along with his cancelled checks. The film 
record then serves as the bank’s ledger. 
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There’s only one posting a day! 


Your bookkeepers post all items in a single run... are 
spared the time-consuming detail of handling the same 
statements several times a day ... as is often the case 
in dual-posting methods. 





The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer . . . one of the 
models available for bookkeeping operations 
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Save time 


Since there’s only one record to post... 

SO and only one posting a day . . . your bookkeepers 
can handle many more accounts than is possible in a 
dual-posting operation. In addition, they can do the 
job with less fatigue . . . with greater accuracy. 


Sav : Wilh postings cut to the minimum, you 


OO can reduce your bookkeeping machine require- 
ments substantially. And you'll find, too, that there’s 
less wear and tear on the equipment you use . . . less 
maintenance expense. Furthermore, you're in a posi- 
tion to handle expanding account activity without 
investing in additional equipment. 


Save stationery 


With Recordak Single Posting you elimi- 
~~ nate the need for ledger sheets—realize still 


another saving—much lower stationery costs. 


Save tiling 270°" 
You can file your microfilm records in 


SO st 1% of the space required for bulky paper 
ledgers . . . keep them at your finger tips—ready for 
immediate reference in the Recordak Film Reader, 
which enlarges every detail sharp and clear. 


Savings all along the line 


——as you can see—when you adopt 

Recordak Single Posting. And there’s greater 
protection, too! You have a photographically accurate 
and complete record of all items handled by your bank 


. » - on compact rolls of microfilm which can’t be 


tampered with or altered without detection. 


Learn about Recordak Single Posting 
—the standard bookkeeping system in 
thousands of banks of every size. 
Write for a free copy of “In bank 
after bank after bank.” Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 


SKELORDEK 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark | 





Monthly Charges--30-Day 


Renewals Reduce Work On 
Stop Payments 


A Charge Of 50 Cents Per Month 
Is Made 


LL of our officers and em- 
A ployees who accept stop pay- 
ments, generally discuss the 
necessity of placing stop payments 
on items payable to utilities, depart- 
ment stores, insurance companies, 
State, Federal, City, etc. 

The depositor frequently will not 
place the stop payment when it is 
explained that the possibility of loss 
is very remote when dealing with 
those mentioned. It is pointed out to 
them that there is also a saving of 
50 cents per month in the analysis of 
their accounts. This is the monthly 
charge we make for keeping watch 
for checks which the customer does 
not want paid. 

All stop payment blankets are re- 
moved from the ledger sheets as 
they become two months old. The 
bookkeeper refers all checks over 
two months old (Stale checks) to a 
central point. A clerk there deter- 
mines if any stop payment is in force 
by referring to a Stop Payment 
Master File. 

We use the stop payment blanket 


LABOR SAVING PLANS 
USED BY 


Manufacturers National 


Mich. 


American Savings Bank Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Bank of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla. 


The Continental National Bank and Trust 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


vig’ Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala. 


Bank, Detroit, 


method. This blanket is printed on 
red stock and covers the entire ledg- 
er sheet except the account name. It 
is a most effective warning to the 
bookkeepers who are forced to re- 
move the blanket to post. 

Our tellers receive a stop payment 
strip (one for each teller), which is 
placed in a panel alphabetically. 
These are removed by the tellers at 
the end of two months and are re- 
ferred by them to the Stop Payment 
Master File. 

A stop payment order expires by 
law in Michigan after it has been in 
force six months—unless renewed. 
However, we extend to all our cus- 
tomers protection on stop payments 


beyond two months old by checking 
all items with stale dates against our 
master file. If we have a record of a 
stop payment, we contact the cus- 
tomer to determine whether or not 
to pay or return the stale check. We 
ask him to confirm our action to 
either release or renew.—Robert C. 
Wandel, cashier, The Manufacturers 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Stop Orders Expire In 30 Days 


In 90% of the cases, stop payment 
orders are due to lost or misplaced 
items. Therefore, when we take a 
stop payment telephone order, our 
customer is asked to notify us upon 
his or the payee’s subsequent loca- 
tion of the check. 

A telephone request for stop pay- 
ment must be verified in writing not 
later than the following business 
day on our form which provides for 
30-day limitation. As a matter of 
courtesy, we contact our customer 
after a 30-day period to determine 
whether the order is still in force. 

Upon receipt of a stop payment 
request, we immediately provide a 





Five Advantages Of Frequent 


Renewals Of Stop Payment 
Orders 


1. The customer is made to feel 
responsible for notifying the bank 
when the check has been found. 


2. Orders are not so likely to 
become excessive. 


3. More orders are released. 
(Without the expiration feature, 
some orders are never released.) 


4. If the customer fails to re- 
new, the bank’s liability is mini- 
mized. 


5. Posting is completed more 
rapidly. 
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The undersigned hereby agrees to hold you harmless for said 
amount and from all expenses, costs, attorney's fees incurred by you 
on account of your refusing to pay the said check and not to make 
any claim against you on account of payment if same occur through 


accident. 


I will endeavor to get this matter adjusted and make a 


release of this check within thirty days or make a new request for 
this stop payment to continue in force.) 


Remarks: 


Signed 


The American Savings Bank Company of Cleveland, O., requires its stop payments 
to be renewed every 30 days if they are to remain in effect. This is made clear on 
the stop payment order form. 
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THE MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
STOP PAYMENT ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Date 


Your stop payment order relating to the checks described below has been entered and 
shall have our careful attention but is accepted with the understanding that we will not 
be liable for inadvertent failure to comply with such order. 


( A charge of fifty cents a calendar month, or fraction thereof, for each check will be in- 
cluded in your account analysis until the order expires or is revoked in writing )We there- 
fore suggest that you write us should you care to revoke this order before it expires, so 
that your account will not be charged unnecessarily. No revocation need be made after six 
months inasmuch as such stop payment orders expire by operation of law (Act 348, Mich- 
igan Public Acts, 1925) six months from the date the stop payment order is received. 


NAMES OF PAYEES 


DATES 


NUMBERS 


AMOUNTS 


When the depositor signs a stop order in the Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit, the stop payment is ac- 
knowledged and he is informed that a charge of 50 cents per calendar month will be made as long as it is in 
effect. This has the result of encouraging depositors to release the stop payment when this can be done. 


typewritten file card which is ac- 
cessible to the stop payment clerk 
and tellers at all times.—Edward W. 
Seaman, secretary-treasurer, The 
American Savings Bank Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Monthly Fee And 30-Day Expiration 


We try to discourage everyone 
who wishes to stop payment on a 
check, but in spite of this, we get 
about 50 orders a year. One time, we 
were obliged to pay a loss of $50 for 
one stop order. 

Our stop orders show that we in- 
sist to be released from the obliga- 
tion within 30 days. A part of the 
order reads as follows: 

“Any revocation of this order will 
be in writing, served at the office of 
The Bank of Cleveland on which 
said check is drawn, and, in the ab- 
sence of such revocation, this order 
shall automatically become null and 
void after 30 days from this date 
unless renewed by the undersigned 
in writing. You are authorized to 
charge to the account of the under- 
signed a service fee of 50 cents per 
month or fraction thereof during the 
life of this stop payment order or 
renewal thereof.” — Stanley Klo- 
nowski, president, The Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Three Months Old Checks 
Classify As “Stale” 


When a check is given to some 
public service corporation or a large 
or responsible firm, we usually can 
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persuade the customer that he is 
taking no chance by not placing a 
stop payment. 

If the check should be paid, it 
would have to be on a forged in- 
dorsement, and he would not be li- 
able. If the indorsement should be 
genuine, the cashing of the check 
would be an error that the payee 
would correct. Unless the customer 
is satisfied that the payee is respon- 
sible, he places the stop payment 
order. 

If the check has reached the payee 
and then has been lost, a stop pay- 





Six Methods Which Reduce 
The Work On Stop Payments 


1. Some bankers discourage cus- 
tomers from stopping payment on 
small checks made to well-known 
firms. 


2. Some make a monthly charge 
to encourage customers to remove 
orders as soon as possible. 


3. Some require renewal every 
30 days to keep the order in force. 

4. Some use a red flag inserted 
over the ledger sheet. 


5. Some use flags the size of 
checks which are sorted with the 
checks every day. 


6. All stale checks are specially 
handled and checked with stop 
payment orders—even after the 
order has expired. They are not 
paid unless the drawer orders 
them paid. 


ment is advisable because the payee 
may have indorsed the check before 
losing it. 

A memo is given to each teller and 
he keeps it in a conspicuous place 


‘for ready reference. A memo with a 


red flag is pinned on the ledger 
sheet and statement sheet. After 
three months, all memos are dis- 
carded. We pay no check three 
months old until we have conferred 
with the drawer.—T. P. Farmer, 
vice president and cashier, National 
Bank of Commerce, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


Red Card Sorted In With Checks 


We use the following forms for 
stopping payment on checks: 

1. Red flag the size of a check for 
use by our bookkeeper to sort in 
with his checks each day. 

2. Flash form which is made on 
tissue paper so that a number of 
copies can be made and each depart- 
ment notified at once. 


3. Agreement form which is made 
in three copies which is signed by 
the customer relieving us of liability 
in the event of payment through 
oversight and inadvertence and that 
the stop payment is in effect for a 
period of 90 days. 

4. Stop payment card which is re- 
tained for reference by the teller 
until the stop payment is caught or 
released.—H. G. Goldstein, assistant 
cashier, The Continental National 
Bk. & Tr. Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Pay Ceorge Bender $50 Henry Slider 5/1/49 


NAME ........ 


ADDRESS . 


, The Bank wi Type Title of Account on This Line 
To The Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit: 


Do not pay Check No. 0.0.0.....-...eecccseeeeseee 
payable to ............. 
issued by ........... 
for the following reasom: ..0.......0.......--ccceseceeeee eoeeeeees 


In consideration of your complying with this request, the undersigned agrees to hold you harm- 
less against all consequences of your compliance and that you shall not be liable, except for willful 
or gross failure to comply with this request. 


It is understood that stop payment orders of checks issued on you expire six months from date, 
by operation of law. 


Date Received 


Time Received ...................-....20.-. mn 
(STOP PAYMENT ORDER) 


F 125 (10-20-39) 


The upper portion is placed in a master file so that any question as to a stop 
payment order can be answered quickly. The lower portion is the stop pay- 
ment order signed by the customer. It is noted on this stop order that the law 
of Michigan requires such orders to be in effect for only six months from date. 


Customers Asked To Release 
Stop Orders 

Stop payments are handled here 
by giving a description on a four- 
copy form. One copy goes to the 
bookkeeper, a second one to a file 
near our communication tubes, a 
copy to the general files, and the 
fourth sheet to the customer issuing 
the stop payment. The customer’s 
copy requests that the bank be noti- 


fied when the stop payment may be 
released. Copies are also prepared 
for distribution to each teller. 

Our bookkeeping system operates 
on sight posting and single posting. 
The sight-posting bookkeeper sorts 
in the stop payment order with the 
daily checks, carefully noting 
whether or not the check against 
which the stop payment is entered 
has reached the bank. 


The machine posting bookkeeper 
also follows the same procedure. 
This gives a double check on the 
stop payments. The forms are pulled 
from the checks after posting and 
are ready for the next day’s work. 

This bank follows the practice of 
removing stop payments from the 
files after six months. They are then 
placed in the stale check file and all 
stale checks are referred to the head 
bookkeeper when they are presented 
for payment.—Howard Barney, ad- 
vertising manager, The Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Alabama. 


How To Be An UNpopular Boss 

Assume every mistake is due to 
carelessness and give the person at 
fault a good bawling-out. 

Be a snooper—catch ’em when 
they’re not looking. 

Insist that everyone be punctual 
but yourself. 

Be a grouch. Growl all day so 
you’ll be dog tired at night. 

Never look for anything to praise 
a person for, just find fault. 

Play favorites among the staff. 

Tell everyone how inept your staff 
is and do nothing to help them un- 
derstand how they can do a better 
job for you. 

Overwork yourself—no one can 
do it as well as you can. 

Expect miracles. 

Drive people instead of leading 
them. 

Make everyone plead for an in- 
crease in pay. 

Snarl and display ill-temper con- 
stantly.—Walter Streeter, Assistant 
Cashier, City National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


The stop payment order, filed and sorted with the check each day it is in effect, as used by the Continental 
National Bank and Trust Company of Salt Lake City, is printed in red and is a facsimile of the check itself. 
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Wallpaper in General Putnam's bedroom is probably 
the first ever used in any house in this country 


December, 1949 


HE INDIAN TRAIL which once led past 

Israel Putnam's birthplace has given 
way toa crowded turnpike; the town, for- 
merly Salem Village, is now Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts; but the house has withstood the 
onslaught of time and change and last year 
had its 300th anniversary. It was built in 
1648 by Thomas Putnam, son of the foun- 


der of the family in this country, and him- 
self the grandfather of Israel who was born 
there in 1718. 

Soon after his marriage to Hannah Pope 
in 1738, Israel moved to Pomfret, Connec- 
ticut, later renamed Brooklyn, where he be- 
came a prosperous member of the 
community. Enlisting as a volun 
teer during the French and Indian 
Wars, he was soon commissioned 
second lieutenant and joined 
Rogers’ Rangers. One of many 
narrow escapes in his eventful 
life occurred when Indians took 
him captive and tied him to a tree. 


Just as they were preparing to burn him 
alive he was rescued. 

For a time Putnam lived peacefully on 
his Connecticut farm and augmented his 
income by operating a tavern where patriots 
used to congregate in the stirring days be- 
fore the Revolution. Then in April, 1775, 
came the incident known to every school 
child. The news from Lexington reached 


him while he was at work in the fields. Lay- 


ing down the plough and unyoking the 
oxen, he immediately set off to fight for 
freedom. At the Battle of Bunker Hill it 
was General Putnam who uttered the mem- 
orable command to his men, “Don’t fire 
until you see the whites of their eyes.” 
Another of “Old Put’s” exploits which 
has become part of the American legend 
took place on his farm where a savage wolf 
and her whelps had killed seventy of his 
sheep and goats. With a torch in one hand 
and his musket in the other, he drove her 
into a cave into which his 
neighbors lowered him by 
his feet. There he slew the 
ferocious beast and brought 
her carcass to the surface. 
Israel Putnam’s birthplace 
is now enclosed by one of 
the four leaves of a huge 
clover-leaf traffic circle 
which was especially de- 
signed to spare the ancestral 
home. The present owner, 
who founded three well- 
known private schools in 
New England, has devoted 
a half century to the main- 
tenance and restoration of 
the house. It is occupied by 
one of her sons whose child 
represents the tenth genera- 
tion of Putnam descendants 
to live there. The Putnam 
homestead claims the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
house in the country to have 
remained in the continued 
possession of one family. 


* * 7 


The Home, through its agents and 


brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


protector of American» bomes and __ the 


homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME «x 
Prswrance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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What usually accompanies an 
order bill of lading sent to a 
bank? 


a. A sight draft; b. A check to pay the 
freight; c. A check paying for the goods. 


Which of the following jobs are 
commonly done by the book- 
keeping department? 
a. Recording minutes of the Loan Com- 
mittee meetings; b. Receiving deposits at 


the counter; c. Examining checks for stop 
payments. 


Which of the following could 
serve as collateral for a bank 
loan? 


a. Two barrels of apples in grocery base- 
ment; b. 40,000 bricks Field Warehoused; 
c. Four sets of old harness. 


Which of the following are not 
negotiable instruments? 


a. Order for cashier's check; b. Silver cer- 
tificate; c. Trade acceptance; d. Order bill 
of lading. 


If you were sight paying and 

had the following checks to be 
charged against an account with a 
$10,000 balance, can you tell at a 
glance, without adding the checks, 
whether there is sufficient balance 
to pay them all or not? The checks 
were for the following amounts: 
$49, $87.56, $143.79, $2,101, $3,040. 


How many inches of file space 

in a drawer four by four inches 
would be required to store ordinary 
microfilm photographs of 30,000 
checks? 


a. One inch; b. Two inches; c. Three 
inches; d. Four inches; e. Five inches. 


The first numeral in the new 

routing symbol indicates the 
Federal Reserve district in which 
the check is payable. The second in- 
dicates the Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch through which the check will 
be cleared most promptly. The 
third indicates immediate or de- 
ferred credit. With these facts in 
mind, how would you interpret the 
symbol 212? 


a. 2nd District, Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank, deferred availability; b. 2nd Dis- 
trict, New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
deferred availability; c. 2nd District, Phila- 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank, deferred 
availability. 


(Answers on page 40) 


Fi] One of the following statements 
is a necessary rule for a teller. 

Which one is it? 
a. Put the bank's indorsing stamp on 
checks deposited before entering the de- 
posit in the passbook; b. Place your Cash 
Make-Up Sheet (inventory of currency) in 
the vault at night, as well as any other 
records or memoranda which would dis- 
close the amount of cash held by you. 


[2] In which department of a bank 
would you be most likely to see 
machine lamps? 


a. Workroom; b. Officer's quarters; c. Fil- 
ing department. 


H0) From which law is the follow- 

ing statement taken? “The in- 
strument need not follow the lan- 
guage of this act, but any terms are 
sufficient which clearly indicate an 
intention to conform to the require- 
ments hereof.” 


a. Negotiable Instruments Law; b. The 
Federal Reserve Act; c. Banking Act of 
1933. 


If the interest on $1,000 for 11 
months was $32.08, at which 
rate was it computed? 
a. 4%; b. 32%; c. 42%. 
Which of the following types of 
insurance should be carried by 
a Plumbing Contractor who bor- 
rows from your bank, if the bank is 
to have complete protection? 


a. Permit Bond; b. Safe Deposit Box; 
c. Sprinkler Leakage. 


Which of the following is an 
incorrect statement? 


a. Exchange charges increase the book- 
keeping work and expense of both busi- 
ness “firms and banks; b. A director's 
meeting must be called whenever a new 
loan application is received. 


In which book should the fol- 

. lowing account be found? Di- 
rectors Fees (Fees paid to directors 
and members of committees for at- 
tendance at Board or Committee 
meetings. ) 


a. Savings ledaer; b. General ledger; 
c. Commercial ledger. - 


A bank loan officer who handles 

loans only would most likely 
have which of the following blank 
forms in his desk? 


a. Chattel mortgage; b. Order blank; 
c. Overdraft notice. 








In which of the following cities 
is there a branch of one of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks? 


a. Detroit; b. Santa Fe, N. Mex.; c. Ft. 
Worth. 


If a note dated Aug. 1 and dis- 
counted by the bank on Sept. 1 
read “Ninety days after date, I 
promise 16 POY ..6.6 6.05 »” when 
would the note be due? Assume that 
the due date is not a holiday. 
a. Oct. 30; b. Nov. 1; c. Dec. 1. 
Bonds owned by the bank’s cus- 
tomers would be most likely to 
be stored in which place? 


a. In a Federal Reserve Bank; b. In a city 
correspondent bank; c. In the bank's own 
vault. 


Which of the following rules 
should be followed by a bank 
having a safe deposit vault? 


a. Banks should leave the front door open 
after banking hours and the vault door 
open so that box renters can come in at 
any time to open their boxes; b. Cus- 
tomers must not be left alone in the vault. 


Which of the following state- 
ments is correct? 


a. There are more banks in Missouri than 
in New Jersey; b. There are more banks 
in New Jersey than in Missouri. 


Quiz Reprints Available For 
Use In Employee Meetings 

Reprints of the popular Bankers 
Monthly Quiz containing questions 
and answers of interest to everyone 
in your bank, are now available at 
a nominal cost, 

With the exception of quizzes 
printed in August and September 
1945, the Quiz Editor will be able 
to supply you with an unbroken 
succession of reprints from August 
1944, numerically speaking, No. 15, 
through the current issue. 

Reprints are priced at five cents 
a copy for orders of less than 5, 
two cents a copy for requests of 
more than 5, and 50 cents for one 
reprint of each of the quizzes pub- 
lished throughout one year. 

Address, Reprint Editor, Bankers 
Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5, Il. 
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The IBM Check... 


For Simplified 
Disbursement Accounting — 


CHECK NUMBER 


2161 


TO THE ORDER OF 
WILLIAM A JOHNSON 


SNoee BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


ANY CITY, STATE 


The increased acceptance of the IBM Check in 
banking, business and government is evidence of 
its value. It not only facilitates issuance, accounting, 
and reconciliation, but it also has the same advan- 
tages whether used as a cashier’s check, treasurer’s 
check, or teller’s check; for payroll, accounts pay- 
able, dividend disbursement, or any other form 
of payment. 

Primary information entered on the check is 
recorded also in the form of punched holes. Besides 
reducing accounting costs this permits automatic 
handling of the following reconciliation operations: 


REPRESENTATIVE CORPORATION 


ANY CITY, STATE 


AMOUNT 


B18... $50.26 ' 
’ CHECK NO. * / \ 


DRAWEE BANK 
2161 12-123 


1234 


Totaling of checks 

Listing of outstanding checks 
Reconciliation of bank statements 
Balancing of bank charges 


IBM Accounting Machines process not only checks 
but also the reports and records necessary to the 
accounting applications with which the checks 
are used. This equipment is equally adaptable to 
other accounting procedures. 

Write for our booklet describing the applications 
of IBM Checks to dividend disbursements and 
IBM Machines to stock transfer accounting. 


_ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


December, 1949 
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Here’s A Way To Read Bank 
Stamps Even When One Is 
Put Over Another 


Return item tellers at the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago use a 
very effective and inexpensive de- 
vice for bringing partially obliter- 
ated bank indorsements to light. The 
device, created by Frederick E. 
Gardner, of the Central Proof Divi- 
sion, consists of a single sheet of 
two-ply cardboard, measuring ap- 
proximately eight by eleven inches, 
the center portion of which has been 
cut away. 

With the remaining frame as a 
base a thin separator bar is inserted 
to form a top and bottom section. 
The top or upper opening of the 
frame is covered with a single sheet 
of red cellophane paper while the 
lower portion has an overlay of blue 
cellophane. 

The principle of the little device 
is the same as that employed by 
photographers in color filtration. 
The red portion of the frame when 
held above a check bearing a num- 
ber of bank indorsements enables 
the teller to read all indorsements 
on the check other than those which 
have been stamped in red ink. The 
blue section on the other hand 
brings up the red and drops or soft- 
ens indorsements made in blue or 
green ink. Black ink cannot be 
dropped, showing through either the 
blue or the red cellophane with 
equal intensity. 

To aid in reducing the difficulty 
encountered by tellers in reading 
these indorsements, the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association recently 
recommended that banks discon- 
tinue cancelling their own bank 
indorsements on items returned un- 
paid through bank collecting chan- 
nels. 


The first of the illustrations on the right 
shows the back of an ordinary check bear- 
ing three bank indorsements. Two are in 
blue ink and one in red. In the middle 
photo the camera records in black and 
white what a person would see if he were 
to view the original indorsements through 
a red filter. Note that one indorsement has 
completely disappeared. Though lines, nu- 
merals, letters and perforations still run 
together, it’s easier now to find those all- 
important date and name markings. 

Use of the blue filter in the final photo 
drops all blue ink markings and leaves 
only the red ink indorsement of the Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank. 
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Through the red filter the same indorsements look like this. 
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4nd through the blue filter this is all that appears. 
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THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


Good Impressions 


N impressive, dignified bank building is a 
powerful element in securing favorable public 
reaction. But equally important is the quality of the 
safety paper upon which your checks are printed 
... for every day these representatives of your bank 

‘ are reaching hundreds of potential customers. 
» » In selecting your check paper consider this 
significant fact: A great majority of America’s 
leading banks specify La Monte Safety Papers. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


NUTLEY * NEW JERSEY 


“zaMorwe 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


December, 1949 
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BURROUGHS 


BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Brings New) Speed, Simplicity and Etticienty B 


The speed, simplicity and efficiency that modern bank- 
ing requires are found in unprecedented measure in this 
new Burroughs. Here are features that bankers from 
coast to coast have told us they wanted . . . features thai 
reduce operator fatigue and the possibility of error... 
features that make this great new Burroughs the most 
versatile bank bookkeeping machine built. 


Boosts Efficiency ... Speeds the Posting Operation 


Swift, sure, one-hand form insertion and Alignment, 
plus easier indexing and faster printing of amounts, 
provide a faster, more efficient posting operation. 


Reduces the Possibility of Error! 


The positive visual alignment of any width or any 
length form virtually eliminates “high posting.” Since 


old balances are always picked up after alignment, i 
an error should be made, it is found the same day it 
occurs. All corrections are handled by the machine... 
all adjustments and corrections can be made during 
the posting run. 


Fingertip Conversion for a Variety of Jobs! 


Just a simple shift of a lever will change the machin 
from ledger to statement or balance transfer. Check 
lists can be made on a separate tape during the posting 
run, and list totals can be posted without rehandling 
any figure. 


Phone your local Burroughs representative for a dem 
onstration. Let him show you how this great nev 
Burroughs can speed up your bookkeeping operation 
... and at the same time lower your bookkeeping costs 


WHERE 
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statement-ledger end lock 
automatically warns oper- 


ator when last posting line is reached 
—regardless of length of form. 


new simplified single function 
motor bars automatically 


select proper posting column. All new 
positive balances print automatically. 


feather-touch motor bars 
take 75% less effort... re- 


duce errors caused by fatigue. 


new easy key depression takes 
33% less effort than on 


former models, cuts operator fatigue. 


new dual platen with separate 
tape allows list posting 
during the posting run... and extends 


* | 
4 
Bank “ 
use to other adding machine jobs. 
instant one-hand form inser- | h F f 
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eyestrain. 
Ine ... 
during aun ince . 
positive visible alignment 
New means greater speed and new automatic count for all 
s! accuracy in posting. : checks, check corrections 
; and returns, deposit entries, deposit 
—_ corrections and accounts active. 
Check 
osting 
ndlling new control keys simplify the 
handling of a// adjustments 
ads during the posting run... no memo 
a records required. 
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costs 
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Answers To Bankers Monthly 
Quiz No. 78 


a. An order bill of lading is sent 
to a bank with a sight draft so 
the bank may collect the amount 
due as indicated in the draft before 
the bill of lading is given to the con- 
signee. The consignee, of course, 
cannot get the goods from the trans- 
portation company without the bill 
of lading, or, if it is lost or delayed 
in transit, by an indemnity agree- 
ment, usualiy required to be given 
by a bank. 
c. The matter of avoiding pay- 
ment of a check on which a 
stop payment order exists is very 
important, and is a responsibility 
placed upon the bookkeeping de- 
partment (as well as tellers). 
b. A field warehouse company 
takes custody of readily-salable 
commodities stored on the property 
of the borrower, and guarantees the 
bank that the goods will not be de- 
livered to the owner except upon 
order from the bank. 
a. Silver certificates, trade ac- 
ceptances, and order bills of 
lading are all negotiable instru- 


and at 442% it would be $45. $32.08 


ments, but an order requesting a 
cashier’s check is not. 


Yes. The total of the checks is 
$5,421.35. 


e. If duplex recordak film is 
used, it will require only three 
inches. 


b. The New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank is in the 2nd dis- 
trict. 


Ea b. Obviously, tellers do not 

commonly indorse checks with 
the bank’s stamp before entering 
the deposit in the passbook. 


a. A machine lamp is one which 

is attached to a bookkeeping 
machine or other machine used in 
a bank. 


10} a. It is important for all em- 

ployees in a bank to be familiar 
with the negotiable instruments law. 
It is the law which rules many 
banking activities. 


b. The quick way to arrive at 

the interest rate in this case is 
to mentally think of the amount of 
interest for a year. At 4% it would 
be $40. At 34%% it would be $35, 
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THRIFTIMATIC CHECK IMPRINTER 


line or end panel. 


ThriftiCheck service. 


ON-THE-SPOT, PUSH-BUTTON IMPRINTING! 


Ten years’ on-the-spot imprinting experience, the last six devoted to re- 
search and testing, produced the new THRIFTIMATIC, a machine which will 
imprint regular pocket checks as well as “specials” in upper left, signature 


The operator merely sets the pre-selector dial to the quantity desired and 
pushes a button. Checks AND standard layout deposit tickets automatically 
feed through the power-operated machine and come out imprinted in a matter 
of seconds as neatly as if the complete job were printed at the same time. 

Besides obvious savings through sorting and posting of smudge-proof 
imprinted checks, further savings in time-labor-costs are effected by accesso- 
ries such as the revolutionary “name-tube” which, once prepared, serves the 
bank and customer for the life of the account. 

The THRIFTIMATIC imprinter is available without investment as part of 









































































BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Rector 2-7580 









is nearer to $35 than to either one 
of the others. 


a. A permit bond protects a 

plumber in connection with the 
permit which allows him to carry 
on the work. 


b. Directors commonly meet at 
stated times, usually once a month. 
In many cases, however, the board 
designates certain members to serve 
as a discount committee, and this 
committee meets at frequent inter- 
vals to pass on loans; sometimes 
every day, sometimes once a week. 


b. This is a direct expense of 
the bank itself and so would be 
entered in the general ledger. 


a. Chattel mortgages are quite 
commonly used to collateralize 
loans. 


a. A branch of the Chicago Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank is located in 
Detroit, Mich. 


a. There would be 30 days in 
August, 30 in September, and 

30 in October. 

c. A bank commonly keeps its 


customers’ securities in its own 
vault. 


b. 
a. There are 603 banks in Mis- 
souri, and 357 in New Jersey. 





Good Tellers Don’t Allow 
Themselves To Be Rushed 


On a very busy Friday when all 
the windows were busy with cus- 
tomers, a young lady about 25 years 
of age presented a check for $50 to 
the teller of a large bank for cash. 
The teller did not recognize the sig- 
nature and asked the lady if she 
would sign it again on the back. He 
then asked her if the account was 
“at this office.” She said “‘Yes,” com- 
mented on the slow service, and im- 
plored the teller to hurry. 

The teller turned to look up the 
signature. When he returned to the 
window, the lady had disappeared. 
Of course, the bank did not have 
the account. How the check was ob- 
tained was not learned, but each 
branch office was notified of what 
happened and to be on guard. 

This shows why a teller has to be 
specially careful of persons who 
say they are in a hurry, and who 
are trying to rush him into cashing 
a check without allowing sufficient 
time to investigate properly. 
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What’s Behind A Financial 
Statement 


By R. G. Rankin. Published by 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 14 West 49 
Street, New York, N. Y. Price: $2. 


Written for both the layman and 
the professional, this readable fact- | 
packed book by a top expert in the| 
field of accounting tells how finan- 
cial transactions are recorded, how 
the figures are assembled, and what 
the figures reported in financial 
statements really mean. 

Here are some of the subjects cov- 
ered in the brief, clearly-written 
chapters: 

1. The basic information essential 
to an adequate understanding of the 
background of financial statements. 

2. An explanation of the theory 
of debits and credits—the tools with 
which the account works—and a 
comprehensive outline of the evolu- 
tion of bookkeeping since its incep- 
tion in the late fifteenth century. 

3. Clear explanations of records 
and procedures of accounting for | 
cash, income and expense, and the | 
record of records in which all trans- | 
actions are finally collected and 
collated. 

4. A discussion of the three most 
vital elements in the business world 
today—inventory, fixed assets and 
depreciation, and reserves. 

5. The financial statements them- 
selves, the statement of income and 
the balance sheet, and the real sig- 
nificance of the accountant’s certifi- 
cate. 





Commercial Bank 
Management 


By Norman T. Shepherd, comp- 
troller, Haverhill National Bank, 
Haverhill, Mass. 1949. Cambridge, 
Mass., Bankers Publishing Co. $3. 

The suggestions for improving 
the quality of bank management 
which appear in this book have 
been prepared with the author’s 
twenty years of experience in 
banking as a background, through 


observation in visits, and discus- . 


sions on operations with numerous 
officers and operating men of small 
and medium-sized banks. 

The suggestions presented are 
sound; they have been tested and 
proved practical and are offered in 
a spirit of helpfulness as construc- 
tive aids to the bank managements 
of small and medium-sized banks. | 


December, 1949 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


The damage done by an embezzler doesn’t always stop 
with his victimized employer. Sometimes the loss is 
severe enough to force the firm into bankruptcy... and 
creditors lose as well. 

Prudent bankers, aware of this indirect threat 
to their own interests, insist that their commercial 
borrowers be adequately protected against loss result- 
ing from employee dishonesty. 

The F&D representative in your community 
will gladly assist you in checking the form and. sufh- 
ciency of your borrowers’ dishonesty insurance. This 


added precaution costs you nothing. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


POSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


Fipeity : 
Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
















Legal Opinions On The 


Bank’s Position On Stop Orders 


Here are quoted 18 opinions from Paton’s Digest (by permission of Thomas B. Paton, 
assistant general counsel) published by A.B.A. on the subject which is now giving concern 


1. The drawer of a check may, 
for any reason satisfactory to him- 
self, stop payment of the check at 
any time before it has been certified 
or paid by the drawee bank. The 
bank is under a duty to obey the 
drawer’s instructions in this respect 
without regard to his reason for 
stopping payment. It is not for the 
bank to question the drawer’s mo- 
tives. That is a matter which con- 
cerns only the drawer and the 
holder. 

2. Stopping payment, however, 
does not affect the liability of the 
drawer to the holder of the check. 
The drawer remains liable, unless 
he has a defense which is good as 
against the holder. 

3. The fact that a check is pay- 
able to bearer, or that it bears a 
notation, “given as earnest money 
on land contract,” does not affect the 
drawer’s right to stop payment. 

4. It would seem that a member 
of a partnership has the right to 
stop payment of a check drawn 
against the firm account by one of 
the other partners and a bank 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated,on November 11, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 40c per share 
and is payable December 15, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable January 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 2, 1949. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
November 11, 1949. 
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to many banks. It would appear wise to take the safe side whenever a question arises. 


should observe a stop-payment or- 
der given to it by one of the parties 
to a joint account. 

5. While the payee or indorsee of 
a check has no right to stop pay- 
ment, a stop-payment order re- 
ceived from such party might put 
the bank on notice as to the equities 
against the check in the hands of the 
holder so that payment thereafter 
would be at the risk of the bank. A 
third person has no right to stop 
payment of a check by mere notice 
to the bank; but, if such person 
claims to be the owner of the deposit 
against which the check is drawn, 
the bank should, in the absence of 
statutory provision, allow him a 
reasonable opportunity to establish 
his claim. 

6. According to some decisions, 
one who issues a check in payment 
for goods and subsequently stops 
payment of the check is not guilty of 
obtaining property by false pre- 
tenses. 

7. The bank is under no obliga- 
tion to charge the drawer’s account 
or to set aside the amount of the 
check. The bank’s sole obligation is 
to its depositor and it is its duty to 
carry out his instructions as to stop- 
ping payment. 

8. If a bank pays a joint account 
after notice by one of the parties 
not to pay, the payment is at the 
bank’s risk; and, if such payment is 
made to a party not legally entitled, 
the bank may be compelled to pay 
again at the instance of one prop- 
erly entitled. 

9. Neither the payee nor indorsee 
of a check has the legal right to order 
payment of the check stopped, as the 
drawee bank is under no contractual 
obligation to the payee or other 
holder of a check. The drawee bank’s 
contract is with the drawer, and its 
obligation is to pay his checks when 
properly drawn and _ presented. 





However, a stop-payment, though 
given by a party without proper au- 
thority, might put the bank on no- 
tice as to the equities against the 
check in the hands of the holder so 
that payment would be at the bank’s 
peril. 

10. An oral notice to stop pay- 
ment of a check, duly given to the 
bank, is valid and binding on the 
bank, in the absence of an agree- 
ment between the bank and the de- 
positor requiring such notice to be 
in writing. However, the practice of 
giving oral stop-payment orders is 
objectionable from the standpoint 
of good banking and should be dis- 
couraged. 

11. It has been held that a stop 
order communicated to an officer or 
employee of the drawee bank, au- 
thorized to act in the matter, is 
binding on the bank. 

12. When the bank is not certain 
as to the identity of a person under- 
taking to stop payment of a check 
by telephone, it would seem that 
the bank would be entitled to a 
written order signed by the drawer 
of the check. 

13. An order, stopping payment 
of a check, to be binding on the 
drawee bank, must describe the 
check with reasonable accuracy. 
If the check referred to in the in- 
quiry were paid as a result of the 
discrepancies between the check 
and the description contained in the 
stop-order, there would appear to 
be no liability on the part of the 
bank. In such circumstances, the loss 
should fall on the drawer. 

14. In the absence of an agree- 
ment between the drawer and the 
bank, or a statutory provision, reg- 
ulating the matter, the stop-order 
remains in effect indefinitely. 

15. The bank may, by agreement, 
put a time limit upon the effective 
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period of an order stopping pay- 
ment of a check, provided the de- 
positor enters into such an agree- 
ment. 

16. The general rule is that a 
drawee bank, which pays a check 
after it has received a stop-order 
from the drawer, pays upon its own 
responsibility. Even though the pay- 
ment was the result of an oversight, 
the bank cannot charge the amount 
of the check to the drawer’s account. 

17. Questions relating to the bind- 
ing effect of clauses providing 
against liability for paying a 
stopped check have been passed 
upon by the courts of California, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. These de- 
cisions, divided into two groups, ac- 
cording to whether or not the bank 
was protected from liability, are 
discussed in this opinion. The en- 
forceability of an agreement of this 
kind depends largely upon the 
wording of the stop-order and the 
circumstances surrounding the pay- 
ment of the check. An agreement 
exempting a bank from liability 
may be held invalid and unenforce- 
able on the ground that it is not 
based on a sufficient consideration, 
or that it is contrary to public pol- 
icy. In general, it may be said that 
an agreement purporting to exempt 
one from liability for negligence is 
not favored by the courts and will 
be strictly construed against the 
party by whom it is framed. 

18. According to the majority 
rule, a bank which pays a check 
drawn upon it, notwithstanding the 
fact that the drawer has given in- 
structions that payment of the check 
be refused, cannot recover the 
amount from the party to whom the 
payment was made if it appears that 
such party was a bona fide holder 
of the check. 





A Teller’s Smile Makes 
Permanent Customers 


A teller in a mid-western bank| 
wrote the following: 

No outstanding appearance is 
complete without a genuine smile. 
If more people smiled—the world 
would be a much better place in 
which to live. 

Your smile indicates to the per- 
son approaching your window, that 
you have noticed him; that you feel 
kindly toward him; and that you 





will be glad to serve him. 


December, 1949 


Aa BANK ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Bankers employ us for complete or special services including: 


@ Initial discussion and analysis of their building needs: 


@ Preliminary plans and cost estimates for either 
alterations or new buildings: 


@ Finished drawings and specifications for construction: 
@ Supervision of construction: 


@ Interior design, lighting, decorations, furnishings. 


We invite correspondence on any phase of the planning of bank buildings. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


This new Check Imprinting machine 
Saves TIME and MONEY 
Increases PROFITS for your bank! 


This is it—the new Todd pocket-check Imprinter that enables any employee 
to imprint and bind a filler in a few moments!...A revolutionary principle of 


inking produces hair-line clarity in imprinting depositor’s name and address. 


The Imprinter de-skills pocket-check imprinting...can be operated 
by any employee...eliminates detail of ordering from outside supply sources 
...speeds delivery to depositor. By imprinting customer names on all pocket 
checks, you avoid costly mis-sorts and mis-postings. The Imprinter is bank- 
ing’s newest public relations tool...makes possible the kind of service that 
builds customer good will and invites new business. 

Get the whole story, simply by mailing the coupon below. Send it 
now’, while it’s handy. 


er —_— = ee ae ae ee ew ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send complete information about the 
new Todd pocket-check Imprinter. No cost or 
obligation to me 


Bank 
COMPANY, INC. Adios 
———N tere 


ROCHESTER & NEW YORK om 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By BM. 12.49 
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Pitney-Bowes Offers Booklet 


A series of “case histories” in di- 
rect mail advertising testing of va- 
rious forms of postage is presented 
in a new booklet by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., makers of 
postage meters and mailing ma- 
chines. 


Entitled “How to Increase the 
Prestige and Pulling Power of Your 
Mail,” the booklet explores the sel- 
dom considered effect of an enve- 
lope’s postage on the addressee, 
with special study of the response 
from promotional and _ research 
mailings. 

A feature of the booklet is what 
Pitney-Bowes claims is the first 
composite chart of rankings of the 
relative “pulling power” of various 
types of postage. 


Although the booklet is frankly 
promotional, Pitney-Bowes says the 
rankings are based on unbiased and 
extensive data from independent 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Addressing Machines 

Air <rnpeey | 

Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

Bank Building Fixtures 
Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Binders, Check, Bookkeeping, 
Ledger 


. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 
. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 


Checks 


. Check Book Covers 
. Check Cancelling Perforators 


Check Desks 


. Check Endorsers 


. Check Files 
. Check Protectors 
. Check Signers 
. Check Sorters 
. Check Sorting Trays 
. Checking Account Plans 
. Christmas Savings Clubs 
. Clocks—Outdoor 
. Coin Bags 
. Coin Boxes 
29. Coin Changers 
. Coin Counting Machines 


. Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


. Coin Envelopes 

. Coin and Currency Trays 

. Coin Wrappers 

. Counter Screens 

. Coupon Books 

. Currency Straps 

. Dating Machines and Stamps 
. Deposit Ticket Files 

. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 

. Desk Pen Sets 

. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 

. Expanding Filing Envelopes 

. Filing Cabinets : 

. Forms, Machine Bookkeeping 
. Forms, One-Time Carbon 

. Forms, Continuous 

. Grilles and Gates 

. Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems - 


. Interest Tables 

. Ladders 

. Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
: oe Envelopes 


. Maps 
. Metered Mail Systems _ 
. Name Plates and Desk Signs 


58. 
59. Night Depository Bags 
60. Pi 


6l. 


Night Depositories 


‘ass Books 
Past Due Notices 


62. Pay Roll Envelopes 


63. 


Personalized Checks 


64. Personal Loan Advertising 


65. 


Personal Loan Systems 


. Photographic Bank Systems 
67. Proof Machines 


68. 


Railings 


69. Recorders, Voice 


70. 
71. Safes, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
& Safe Deposit Boxes 

14 Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
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Rubber Stamps 


Safe Deposit Records 
Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 


76. Seals, Coin Ba 
77. Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
. Storage Files 
. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 
. Travelers Checks 
. Trucks, Tellers 
. Typewriters 
. Typewriter Stands 


. Vaults 
. Vault, Trucks 


. Vault, Ventilators 
88. Visible Records ; 
. Windows and Lobby Displays 


direct mail advertising agencies and 
mail users. The rankings, on a cost- 
per-inquiry or order basis, are: 
first, Third Class Meter Stamps; 
second, First Class Meter Stamps; 
third, First Class Adhesive Stamps; 
fourth, Third Class Printed Postal 
Permit; fifth, Third Class Adhesive 
Stamps; sixth, Third Class Pre- 
cancelled Stamps. 


Included in the study, which 
Pitney-Bowes is offering its cus- 
tomers and other mailers at no cost, 
are summary reports of postage 
“pulling power” tests by an exclu- 
sive Fifth Avenue store, a finance 
company, a business magazine, a 
manufacturer and a market re- 
search firm—the first four mailers 
seeking orders and inquiries, the 
fifth replies to a questionnaire. 

Another chart, based on Post Of- 
fice Department data, shows annual 
postal revenues from metered mail 
approaching the $400,000,000 mark, 
nearly double the annual revenues 
of five years ago, and representing 
about one-third of all postage re- 
ceipts. 


Cramer “Stop-Step” Ladders 


Here’s a step ladder for bank 
vaults that is so light it rolls at the 
touch of a finger, yet, locks to the 
floor with the slightest pressure! 
When you step, it stops! That is why 
the manufacturer, Cramer Posture 
Chair Company, Inc., has named 
this extremely safe ladder the Stop- 
Step. 

The exclusive “Anchor-Cup” roll- 
ers, on all four legs of the Stop- 
Step, move freely on ball bearing, 
self-locking wheels. The rubber tip 
on the “Anchor-Cup,” besides be- 
ing a safety feature, prevents mar- 
ring of surfaces. The steps are 
non-slip. 

It lends beauty to the most fas- 
tidious bank vault. Cramer satin 
aluminum construction gives a de- 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 
Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St, Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


luxe appearance in keeping with 
marble, mirrors, and gleaming fa- 
cades of many bank vaults. Useful, 
also, in libraries, frozen food lock- 
ers, stock rooms, filing departments, 
etc. 


Available in two sizes—Model 
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SS3, the three-step size, being 33% 
inches high, covering a floor area 
25 by 21 inches; price $58. Model 
SS2, the two-step size, being 22 
inches high, covering a floor area 
17 by 21 inches, price $48. 

Complete details about the Stop- 
Step may be had by writing to 
Cramer Posture Chair Company, 


Inc., 1205 Charlotte Street, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
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New IBM Machine 
To Be Used In Census 


The Electronic Statistical Ma- 
chine, developed by International 
Business Machines Corporation for 
use in compiling the 1950 Census, 
has been formally presented to Phil- 
ip M. Hauser, acting director of the 
Bureau of the Census. The machine 
was demonstrated recently at the 
Census Bureau’s Washington head- 
quarters by IBM in the presence of 
Census officials and company repre- 
sentatives. 

The demonstration revealed that 
the new machine combines in one 
operation the simultaneous func- 
tions of classifying, counting, ac- 
cumulating, and editing. The ma- 
chine then prints the statistical data 
resulting from groupings of infor- 
mation and automatically balances 
the totals to insure their accuracy. 
Prior to the development .of the 
Electronic Statistical Machine, these 
functions required one or more op- 
erations with a number of machines. 
It is estimated that working by 
hand, it would take 500 persons all 
of their working lives to accomplish 
what the Electronic Statistical Ma- 
chine will do during the 1950 Cen- 
sus period. 


The editing function is one of the 


December, 1949 


In a few short weeks we will be looking 
back at 1949. It’s a good time to pause 
and express our thanks to the ten 
thousand and more banks who some- 
time during the year permitted us to 
serve them. We appreciate their ex- 
pressed confidence in our product and 
in our service, and we will do our best 
to merit its continuance. 


Most of us have the feeling that the 
year now drawing to a close contained 
more elements of normalcy than we 
have lived thru for a long time. The 
pipeline of supply in Becos every field 
filled up for the first time since 1941. 
Quality improved quite a bit and deliv- 
eries were more dependable. Manufac- 
turing facilities were expanded and 
brought up-to-date. And, for the most 
part, sellers were looking for business 
instead of avoiding it. 


Here at DeLuxe we will have sold a 
little more than in 1948 and we*think 
the figures will show that our profits 
were only slightly less. We installed a 
lot of little improvements that enable 
us to “Do It Easier.’ Our new St. Paul 
plant is just about completed. The 
young salesmen we added to our staff 


in ’45 and '46 are beginning to mature. 
And our Profit Sharing Trust will wel- 
come ninety-eight new members. So 
we hope 1949 will prove to have been 
a normal year and, if so, we liked it. 


For the year coming up we have made 
no special plans except to continue our 
unbrilliant but persistent efforts to de- 
liver the goods in a satisfactory manner. 
We hope to see more of our check 
customers reduce their check cost by 
selling more imprinted checks. We 
would like to see more banks install 
Check Desks for better control of check 
distribution. We will try to create a 
more comprehensive selection of ad- 
vertising folders which banks can use 
in their programs to sell Personalized 
Checks. Banks, we think, will do more 
real selling than they ever did before, 
and we feel sure that checks will play 
an important part in their merchandis- 
ing programs. 


If we have a definite objective at all for 
the coming year it is to keep pace with 
the salesmindedness of our bank cus- 
tomers and to make whatever contribu- 
tion we can to their campaigns. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





most fascinating features of the new 
machine, states the manufacturer, 
since it automatically detects and 
rejects punched cards containing 
improbable data. For example, a 
card might indicate through error 


that an eight-year-old boy is a war 
veteran. The electronic machine’s 
editing feature would automatically 
reject this card. When the technique 
is applied, automatic editing elimi- 
nates the need for manual editing 
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Announcement 


TO ALL BANKS 
HANDLING GOVERNMENT 
) BEARER SECURITIES 


HOW CUMMINS HELPS BANKS 


COMPLY WITH NEW T. D. REGULATION* 


The perforator (shown below) is specifically designed to 
comply with the regulation. Unlimited throat depth for 
any size bond. Sights enable operator to locate perfo- 
ration in accordance with regulation. Will perforate from 
one to eight bonds at one time. Hand operated (Electric 
Perforator also available). Easy to move—weighs less 
than 7 lbs. COMPLETE PACKAGE—at no extra cost. 
Cummins furnishes you stamp pad and carbon pigment 
ink made to comply with this regulation. Nothing else to. 
buy except your own endorsement stamp or plate. 


SEND COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


$49.50 


Name 
Bank 


ABA Code No.__ 


*Treasury Dept. Cir- 
cular No. 853, Effec- 
tive Nov. 14, 1949 


By endorsing and perfo- 
rating in accordance with 
above regulation, govern- 
ment bearer securities 
handled by banks for re- 
demption, payment or ex- 
change are made non-ne- 
gotiable. Consequently, 
shipping risks, expenses 
and time involved are 
substantially reduced. If 
you have failed to receive 
information on above, write 
your Federal Reserve Bank 
or write us at address below. 


id Cummin§ BUSINESS MACHINES CORP.=1 
1 


4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40—Dept. BM 12 


Please send me____.__ 
a cost of $49.50 each, FOB factory, Chicago. 


___Perforatoer Endorsing Outfits at 


a ee 
sitchin in 
i: State___ 
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wale: CHECK CERTIFIER 


The entire certification is cut entirely through 
check and printed on both the front and back 
of check in one simple operation, printing 
one side in red and the other side in blue. 


Model ‘“J’’ cuts Amount, 
Serial Number. 


Model ‘'S” 


Name, Date and 


cuts Name, Date and Number. 


Keys, serrating roll and other parts are made 
of solid brass to prevent warping and to 


assure long service. In usé by banks through- 
out this country and abroad. 


Agents Wanted 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 
5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 








which invcives the visual examina- 
tion of millions of questionnaires to 
make certain that entries were 
properly made in the proper places, 
and that the information is reason- 
able and consistent. 

The Electronic Statistical Machine 
has speed as well as versatility. It 
has a capacity for counting up to 
10,000 units in each of 60 different 
classifications while simultaneously 
sorting the cards into predetermined 
groups at the rate of 450 cards a 
minute. Totals for major classifica- 
tions can be broken down simulta- 
neously into smaller classifications. 
For example, the total number of 
farms in a state can be counted at 
the same time that they are broken 
down into as many as 60 size and 
ownership ranges. 

The new machine is equipped 
with two separate printing mecha- 
nisms which operate in a manner 
similar to a typewriter carriage. 
These allow the machine to print on 
a single line not only the totals for 
each of the 60 groups, but also the 
grand totals. As a further check for 
accuracy, the printed totals of each 


DESK NAME PLATES 
tell “WHO'S WHO”! 





Cloth 


covered, wood 


Acme Style block, grooved and 
No. 15 plexiglass covered. 
Price: Size: 10x2%,". Name 
$3.50 may be in changeable 


letters or on a remov- 


able embossed card. 
Address Dept. BM-10. 


37 EAST 12™ STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


BULLET! N COMPANY 


with name, 





of the 60 groups are balanced auto- 
matically against the grand totals. 
At the same time these other opera- 
tions are being: performed, all of the 
information can be felayed auto- 
matically to another machine con- 
nected by cable to the statistical 
machine, and punched into cards 
which are used later in the prepara- 
tion of still other statistical reports. 


Burroughs Announces New 
Accounting Machine 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., 
new 


is offering a 
automatic bank accounting 
machine, which provides new stand- 
ards of speed, operating ease and 
capacity for bank bookkeeping op- 
erations. The new machine was 
displayed publicly at the recent 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention in San Francisco. 
Simplified operation of the new 
machine makes it possible to calcu- 
late and write a complete bank 
statement by using only 3 controls 


which require 75% less energy to 






















Complete Line 
of 
Money Wrappers 






STANDARD PAPER GOODS 


today for 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Free Somples WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


operate. Internal operating speed 
has been increased 15%; paper han- 
dling effort reduced 50%; accumu- 
lating capacity more than tripled, so 
that ten totals can be “remembered” 
simultaneously; and the machine so 
equipped that it can be transformed 
in an instant from a bookkeeping 
to a high-speed listing machine. 

Mr. R. R. Eppert, Vice President 
of the company stated that the ma- 
chine, under development for sever- 
al years in Burroughs engineering 
laboratories, was designed to help 
bankers effectively handle a book- 
keeping job that has doubled in 
magnitude in the last ten years. 

“Almost two and one-half billion 
checks were written against the 
eighty-five million checking ac- 
counts in the country in 1948, virtu- 
ally double the volume of 10 years 
ago,” he said. 





The working surface of the Bur- 
roughs machine consists essentially 
of a number keyboard flanked on 
the right by three controls, labelled 
“Checks,” “Deposits,” and “Bal- 
ance.” 


A new employee can be 
taught in a few minutes how to 
“write” amounts of checks, deposits 
and previous balances on the num- 
ber keyboard, then put the machine 
to work by operating the motorbars. 
The machine itself automatically se- 

















EASILY INSERTED 










10 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Sig-Na-Llok 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 












"CARD POCKETS 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Ine. 
Dept. C * Westport * Conn. 
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lects the proper columns on the cus- 
tomer’s statement, automatically 
prints the date, automatically 
counts checks, automatically tells 
the operator if the customer has 
overdrawn his account and by how 
much, and automatically computes 
and prints the new balance. 

Other features cut fatigue and in- 
crease output. Keys and controls 
operate with a “feather touch,” and 
effort in handling paper has been 
cut in half. Ordinarily it takes two 
hands to “feed” a statement into a 
machine. On the new Burroughs, 
carriage design and guides automat- 
ically square the statement up and 
enable the operator to feed it with 
only one hand. 

Built into the complex works of 
the Burroughs machine are a total of 
ten separate computing mechanisms. 
these give it the versatility of a bat- 
tery of ten high-speed electric add- 
ing machines. While the operator 
works, this “memory” battery stores 
up ten different kinds of amounts— 
all the checks she posts during the 
day, all the deposits, all the over- 
drafts, all the special fees that may 
be charged to customers, and so on. 
At the end of the day, the machine 
prints these totals and thus provides 
a detailed analysis of the day’s 
work, so that the bank can readily 
prove its accuracy. 

Another featured fact about the 
Burroughs machine is that it is real- 
ly two machines in one, and can be 
transformed in an instant from a 
bookkeeping machine into a high- 
speed adding and subtracting ma- 
chine that will handle amounts up to 
$100,000,000. The operator simply 
moves the carriage so that the add- 
ing sector, equipped with a separate 
roll of paper and separate rubber, is 
brought into printing position. This 
automatically neutralizes the book- 
keeping functions, and enables the 
operator to list and compute checks 
and deposits—a job that must often 
be done for checking purposes be- 
fore writing the statements. 


Bankers Development Corp. 


Has “ThriftiMatic’’ Machine 


Bankers Development Corpora- 
tion of New York now offers the 
“ThriftiMatic,” which operates, says 
the manufacturers, with little more 
than the push of a button. The oper- 
ator sets the type for the new cus- 
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SOLVE YOUR COIN HANDLING 
AND AUDITING PROBLEMS 


With These Dependable 
JOHNSON P/oducts 


For COIN CHANGING... 
It’s the JOHNSON 


Lightning CHANGE-MAKER 


Designed for banking service. Quick, accurate, easy to 
operate. Stops short-change and over-change. Handles 
rush-hour lines without extra help. Smartly styled. De- 
signed for long, trouble-free service. Available with 
either right or left-hand delivery. 


For COIN AUDITING eo it’s the 
DOWNEY-JOHNSON COIN COUNTER 


Model 20 PH counts, wraps or bags pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and halves. Compact, light-weight, portable. 
Smooth, efficient, quiet. Negligible maintenance. Counts 
and wraps 175 rolls of coins per hour; bags 35,000 coins 


per hour Saves time and money 


For CRIMPING ecelt’s the 
NEW DOWNEY-JOHNSON 
UNIVERSAL CRIMPER 


Crimps cartridge, gunshell. and tubular coin wrappers— 


es 


Consult your supplier or write for details 


JOHNSON FARE 


BOX COMPANY 


short, regular or long. Equipped with 5 interchangeable 
crimper heads—pennies, 
halves. Eliminates need for varying lengths of wrappers. 
Compact, simple, sturdy, 
standing or sitting positions. Specify AC or DC. 


nickels, dimes, quarters and 


trouble-free. Adjustable for 


Johnsen 


SUBSIDIARY OF BOWSER, INC. 


4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


New York Office: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





tomer’s name on a small, forked 
type tube, then centers and perma- 
nently locks the type in the tube by 
means of a centering and locking 
device, places the tube in the ma- 
chine, sets a dial for the required 
number of checks and standard de- 
posit tickets, presses the button and 
in about a minute or so the checks 
come out, face up, as neatly as if 
the whole check were lithographed 
with the customer’s name. 

Besides the savings in time for 
sorting and posting both checks and 


deposit tickets, further savings are 
effected with the name-tube, which 
the bank can file or which can be 
given the customer and returned by 
him with each reorder. Reorders, of 
course, can be imprinted in a matter 
of seconds from the completed 
name-tubes. The new imprinter can 
be used for “regular” pocket checks 
as well as special checking accounts. 

Everyone likes work which brings 
forth recognition from friends or 
employers. 
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METALLIC FIXTURES 
Consult with us when- 
ever you need railings, 
ates, counter screens, 
rs, check desks and 
ornamental work. 
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SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 


REBUILT GUARANTEED BUSINESS MACHINES 


OUR S-DAY APPROVAL PLAN 
ASSURES COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


VISIBLE INDEX FILES FELINS PAK-TYER 


Almost anything that 
can be tied by hand, 
can be tied faster, 
better and neater 
with a Felins Pak- 
Tyer. 


Many styles and mod- 
els from 6 to 33 draw- 
er in all cord sizes. 
Popular makes Kardex, 
Acme, Rand, etc. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
AND 
ELLIOTT 


BRANDT 
COIN CHANGERS 


Coin Changers of every 

kind. Hand and elec- 
Hand and electric. All 
styles. Also cabinets, 
trays, plates, frames, 
ribbons, etc. 


tric. Sorters and 
Counters. Automatic 
dispensing of coins of 
all denominations. 
ALSO: Adders, Calculators, Typewriters, 
Checkwriters, Liquid Duplicators, Multigraphs, 
Folders, Pitney-Bowes, Kardex. 
Dept. BM—40 West 15th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. © CHelsea 3-3442 


MAILERS' EQUIPMENT CO. 
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| Company of Georgia, 
| Farmers 
Galesburg, IIl.; First National Bank, 


Todd Honors 15 Banks 


Fifteen banks that pioneered the 
use of Todd Protectograph check- 
writers in 1900 were honored re- 
cently and received new machines 
as gifts. The presentation was part 
of the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Todd Company, Roch- 


| ester, N. Y., manufacturer of pro- 


tective equipment and supplies. 


Pictured here is George L. Todd, 


| president, with one of the original 
| machines (left), and the new Pro- 


tectograph Certifier, which each of 


| the 15 banks received. The original 


purchases were made at the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association convention 
in Richmond, Va., 49 years ago. 


The banks honored were the 


| American Security and Trust Com- 


pany, the National Metropolitan 
Bank, and the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company, all of Washington, 
D. C.; the Bank of Lenoir, Lenoir, 
N. C.; Dominion National Bank, 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; First National 
Bank, Rome, Ga.; Magnolia Bank, 
Magnolia, Miss.; Second National 
Bank, Cumberland, Md.; Trust 
Atlanta; 
and Mechanics Bank, 
Wis.; First 


Columbus, National 


| Bank, Hamilton, Ohio; First Na- 


tional Bank, Hutchinson, Kas.; Mer- 
chants National Bank, Chicago, II1.; 
Naugatuck National Bank, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., and the Security Na- 
tional Bank, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Pitney-Bowes 
Presents Tickometer 
A machine that accurately counts 


| anything from dollar bills to World 


Series tickets at speeds up to 1,000 
per minute has been introduced by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., postage meter manufactur- 


ers. An optional imprinting device 
permits dating, coding, endorsing or 
canceling while counting. 

Called the Model TIC “Tickom- 
eter,” it is a production development 
of an earlier “custom” type machine 
made in limited quantities for spe- 
cial applications, chiefly in transit 
and amusement companies. The new 
model is a general purpose counting 
and marking machine with wide- 
spread application in business and 
finance. 

Among the items handled—at 
speeds ranging from 500 to 1,000 
per minute—are checks and curren- 
cy, tickets and coupons, labels and 
cards, stubs and receipts, sales and 
production slips and even magazine 
cover “returns.” 

Its manufacturers say the new 
“Tickometer” offers “100 per cent 
counting accuracy,” is simple and 
safe to run, requires no extensive 
training, and feeds and stacks auto- 
matically. Its trip mechanism is re- 
ported to be so sensitive that it once 
picked out a counterfeit bill in the 
middle of a big run of currency at a 
leading Eastern department store, 
rejecting it because it was hair’s 
breadth too thick. 

It has two ascending counters. One 
is a “set-back” counter, controlled 
by a knob, for recording individual 
or partial “runs.” The other, which 
is inaccessible and tamper-proof, 
records cumulative totals. 


Faster Film Reference For 


Users Of Microfilming 


To improve the reading efficiency 
of microfilm records, which are 
photographed at high ratios of re- 
ductions on both sides of 16mm. 
film, Recordak Corporation, 350 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, announces a new reader unit 
with greater magnification which 
brings these smaller images back to 
clearly readable size. 


Similar in design to current 
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running 


HO-HUM 
business? <*22> 
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It's so easy to put off from day to day 
inquiries, orders, and correspondence 
that can‘t be conveniently answered. 


Yet, these sustain 
your business. It is 
just as important that 
they be placed on a 
TIME BASIS as your 
employees’ and plant production. 


A TIME ENDORSEMENT tells you exactly 
when a document was received, and how | 
long it took to be 
processed. It informs 
your employees that 
each décument is im- 
portant and demands | 
immediate attention. | 





JONES & vane 
new YORK. 8? 


“table-top” 16mm. readers in the 
Recordak line of microfilming 
equipment, the new reader is de- 
signed especially for banks, retail 
stores, and business offices now us- 
ing either the duplex or duo method 
of microfilming. At reduction ratios 


| of 35 to 1 and 28 to 1, the 16mm. 


film is exposed first along the left- 
hand edge and then along the right- 
hand portion, so that the capacity of 


a 100-foot roll of film is more than | 


doubled. 


At the larger reduction, film im- 
ages are enlarged to nearly original 
size in the new reader. At the small- 


| er reduction, the images appear 14 


per cent larger than the original 
documents. 


One of the new readers is in- 


| cluded in the rental cost of both the 


Recordak Duplex and the Recordak 
Triplex Microfilmers. In some banks 
and retail stores, where the volume 
of reference work requires more 


| than one reader, additional reader 


RAPIDPRINT TIME RECORDERS 


not only provide 
greater informa- 
tion, but their auto- 
matic action enables 
quicker handling of 
a heavy volume of 
correspondence and 
records. 


These machines can be furnished for time 
date, numbering; or combinations of| 
numbering and time or date. 


Write for complete details on 
this NEW Rapidprint Line. 


ROBERTS 
NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


705 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
RR 
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units can be rented for $7.50 a | 
month. 


Designated as the Model PF, the 


| new Recordak Film Reader is avail- | 
| able for immediate delivery. 


International Business Machines | 


Corporation of New York, N. Y., an- 


nounced the election of Fred H. | 
, Fick as company secretary. He had 


been serving as assistant secretary 
since April 1947. 

Mr. Fick joined IBM in October, 
1925, and was identified with vari- 
ous departments of the business be- 
fore being named an officer of the 
organization. 


When you help others, you help 
yourself. 











Allison : 


COUPON 


RECEIVING 
can mean RESELLING 


Time Payments, presented with Alli- 
son’s Payment Coupon Books, involve 
no writing—no hunting or selecting 
cards—no window bookkeeping. Just 
stamp the stub “paid,” detach the 
coupon and the job is done. 


Customers like this NO WAITING 
SERVICE. You'll like it, too, because it 
is conducive to repeat business, which, 
in turn, is vital to Consumer Credit 
growth and profits. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others and complete informa- 
tion will be sent upon request. 
Write to head office: Indianap- 
olis 6, indiana. 


APPROVED 
REQUIREMENTS 


N 


Powerful leverage enables user, 
with one hand, to attach cord 
and pull until the seal pin is 
forced through the thick folds 
of canvos bag. Increased lever- 
age affords perfect die impres- 
sion even with light pressure 
when deforming seal. Yet Press 
weighs only 17 ozs! 


PURE LEAD SE 


"Steel Strong’ Lead Seals comprise 4 holes 
fitted with cable-laid hemp cord and pin. 
Made of pure non-porous lead that will not 
break like a moulded seal made of cheap lead. 
Seals, with cord, packed in bundles of 50, all 
same size; Pins different lengths. 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 
HANNIBAL MISSOURI 
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Bank Notes areels 


American Bankers Association 


Elects Officers 


A new president and vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation were elected for the year 
1949-50 at the Annual Convention 
of the Association in San Francisco. 


© Fabian Bachrach 


F. Raymond Peterson James E. Shelton 


F. Raymond Peterson, chairman 
of the board, First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, was elected to the presidency. 
Mr. Peterson served as vice presi- 
dent during the past year. 

James E. Shelton, president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., was elected vice 
president. 


At a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Association following 
the Convention, Glenn L. Emmons, 
president, The First State Bank, 
Gallup, N. M., was elected treasurer 
of the Association. 


ABA Division Officers Named 


Officers elected for the four Divi- 
sions and the State Association Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 

National Bank Division: Presi- 
dent, William B. Gladney, presi- 
dent, Fidelity National Bank, Baton 


DILLEY, MARTIN, and HESS, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Rouge, La.; Vice President, L. C. 
Bucher, president, Lincoln National 
Bank, Cincinnati, O.; Chairman, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Abbott H. Davis, 
president, New Haven Bank N.B.A., 
New Haven, Conn.; 

Savings and Mortgage Division: 
President, Rowland R. McElvare, 
senior executive vice president, 
Bank for Savings, New York; Vice 
President, William A. Reckman, 
president, Western Bank & Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

State Bank Division: President, 
Claude E. Bennett, president, Tioga 
County Savings and Trust Co., 
Wellsboro, Pa.; Vice President, John 
Q. McAdams, president, Winters 
State Bank, Winters, Tex. 


Trust Division: President, John 
W. Remington, vice president and 
trust officer, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Vice 
President, Raymond H. Trott, presi- 
dent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. 


State Association Section: Presi- 
dent, Andrew Miller, executive sec- 
retary, Washington Bankers Assn., 
Seattle, Wash.; Vice President, 
Ralph Fontaine, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Bankers Assn., Louisville. 


The board of directors of The 
Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago recently elected Don H. Mc- 
Lucas a vice president of the trust 
department to assist in the general 
management and administration of 
the department. 


Mr. McLucas, who came to The 
Northern Trust Company in 1937, 
has been acting as an attorney in 
the legal department of the bank. 


ABA Diamond Anniversary 


In New York In 1950 


The Diamond Anniversary Con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association to commemorate the As- 
sociation’s 75th birthday will be 
held in New York City next year. 
ABA was founded at a convention 
held at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
July 20 to 22, 1875. 

The invitation to hold the 1950 
Convention in New York was ex- 


tended on behalf of the New York 
Clearing House Association by its 
president, George Whitney, presi- 
dent of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., and 
the Clearing House Committee. 


Post Office To Issue 
ABA Anniversary Stamp 


Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder stated at the first general 
session of the recent American 
Bankers Association Convention in 
San Francisco, Cal., that the United 
States Post Office department will 
issue a commemorative stamp to 
mark the 75th Anniversary of the 
Association next year. 


The new stamp will be put on sale 
on January 2, 1950, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., the birthplace of the 
ABA. On the following day, it will 
be on sale throughout the country. 


FPRA Announces 
New Officers 


John N. Garver, vice president, 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was advanced 
from first vice president to presi- 
dent of the Fi- 
nancial Public 
Relations Associ- 
ation by unani- 
mous election at 
the 34th Annual 
Convention of the 
Association in 
Chicago recently. 
He succeeds Al- 
len Crawford, 
vice president, Bankers-Equitable 
Trust Co., Detroit. 

Advanced in the vice presidencies 
were: Philip K. Barker, to be first 
vice president. He is vice president, 
Granite Trust Co., Quincy, Mass., 
and was previously second vice 
president of the Association; Hugh 
J. Bernard, to be second vice presi- 
dent, and hitherto third vice presi- 
dent. He is vice president of the 
Second National Bank, Houston, 
Tex. 


John N. Garver 


The new third vice president 
named is S. H. Chelsted of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who is thus placed in 
line for presidency of the Associa- 
tion in 1952. Mr. Chelsted is vice 
president of the Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, and a 
leader in personnel relations work 
in banking, as well as public rela- 
tions director of his bank. 
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Renamed for treasurer of the As- 
sociation is Harve H. Page, second 
vice president. Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Directors were named by the As- 
sociation as follows: John J. Barry, 
vice president, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston, Mass., to fill the un- 
expired term of John Christie. 

Rod MacLean, assistant vice pres- 
ident, Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Los Angeles, who has been serving 
as a director under election by the 
board, and Horace F. Conklin, presi- 
dent, Security National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich., to fill the unexpired 
term of W. Leroy Ward, Jr. 

And for terms expiring in 1952, 
the following new members of the 
board are: Walter H. Bischoff, as- 
sistant vice president, Old National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind.; Howard C. 
DeMelt, vice president, Syracuse 
Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; James B. 
Grieves, executive vice president, 
Butler Savings and Trust Co., But- 
ler, Pa.; O. T. Jamerson, vice presi- 
dent, National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Va.; Craig R. Smith, as- 
sistant vice president, Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co., New York 
City; and Herbert J. Wills, assistant 
vice president, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, O. 


The board of directors of the 
FPRA consists of nineteen members, 
the retiring president, ex officio, 
and three groups of six named for 
three-year terms. Members of the 
board, in addition to the above- 
named, and retiring president, Allen 
Crawford, include the following 
continuing directors: Linton E. Al- 
len, president, First National Bank, 
Orlando, Fla.; John L. Chapman, 
trust officer, City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl.; Willis 
B. Conner, Jr., assistant vice presi- 
dent, Merchants National Bank, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; William B. Hall, 
vice president, Detroit Bank, De- 
troit, Mich.; J. J. Lawlor, advertis- 
ing department, National City Bank, 
New York City, N. Y.; D. James 
Pritchard, vice president, Society 
for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio; D. H. 
Tuttle, director of public relations, 
First National Bank, Memphis, 
Stuart K. Tuttle, assistant 
secretary, Rhode Island Hospital 
Trust Co., Providence, R. I.; Frank 
R. Warden, vice president, Central 
National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Preston E. Reed, executive vice 
president of the FPRA, and Miss 
David, secretary, 
under board appointment. 


Lucy continue 


Continental Entertains 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 
“old-timers,” 699 strong, attended a 
dinner party at the Hotel Sherman 
for men and women who have been 
associated with the bank 25 years or 


more. The years of service of the 
guests ranged from 25 to 51 years. 
One hundred thirty-six were wom- 
en and 190 were pensioners of the 
bank. 

Monroe F. Cockrell acted as toast- 
master and five top-flight vaudeville 
acts followed the dinner. 

J. Neal Mancill, widely known in 
Dallas banking and civic circles for 
29 years, has joined the Republic 
National Bank as vice president. 
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You already know how U. S. Savings Bonds are building future 
security for each Bond holder. You know that at maturity each 
Bond will return $4 for every $3 he invests. 


0. Segre w 


But have you realized how much you can help to as- 


sure the future security of your company by vigorously 
Plan? 


promoting your Payroll Savings 


IT WORKS TWO WAYS 


First—by boosting employee-participation in the Plan, you in- 
crease the security, stability, and effectiveness of your personnel 
group. More than 20,000 companies with Payroll Savings know 
that corporate success is tied directly to the security of its indi- 
vidual employees. Your workers who invest in Bonds as a hedge 
against their own personal financial contingencies will enjoy 
greater peace of mind—will be more contented, more careful, and 
more productive on the job. Your company will benefit from the 
resulting decrease in absenteeism, labor turnover, and accidents. 


Secondly—you help to strengthen the national econemy from 
which your company must continue to draw its profits. Bond 
dollars represent a tremendous backlog of deferred purc shasing 
power—dollars that will buy your products in the years to come! 


’ 


Furthermore, Savings Bond sales spread our national debt. 


FIVE STEPS THAT BUILD SECURITY 


1. See that a top management man sponsors the Plan. 
2. Secure the help of the employee organizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets and run stories and edi-: 
torials in company publications to inform employees of the Plan’s 
benefits to them. 


4. Make a person-to-person canvass once a year, to sign u 
nal pe pe y gn up 
participants. 


These first four steps should win you 40-60% participation. 
Normal employee turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time he is hired, to sign up. 


The experience of companies throughout the nation indicates 
that at least half of your employees can be persuaded to join— 
without high-pressure selling. All the help you need is available 
from your State Director, U. S. Treasury ‘Department, Savings 
Bonds Division. He is listed in your phone book. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Association Of Bank Wenn 
Elects New Officers 


Mrs. Bernice D. Parks, assistant 
treasurer and member of The Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings in the 
Town of Boston, was re-elected 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women at its annual convention at 
the Hotel Fairmont in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice 
President, Miss Marion E. Mattson, 
assistant cashier, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Recording Secretary, Miss Gertrude 
M. Sundlie, assistant to the manag- 
er, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Boston, Mass.; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. Browne, 
assistant secretary, City Savings 
Bank, Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, 
Miss Rebecca Lambert, auditor, Up- 
per Avenue National Bank of Chica- 
go, Chicago, IIl. 


Clarence E. Cross, vice president, 
has been placed in charge of the 
loan division of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. He will be assisted 
by Bentley G. McCloud, Jr., assistant 
vice president; Elmer A. Tittle, for- 
merly an assistant manager of the 
real estate loan department; and 
Ephraim S. Clark and Charles J. 
Maurer, assistant cashiers. 


Todd Names Three 
New Zone Managers 


New sales managers of its Pitts- 
burgh, Memphis, and Portland, Ore., 
zone offices have been appointed by 
The Todd Company of Rochester, N. 
Y., manufacturer of fraud-prevent- 
ing checks, payroll systems and Pro- 
tectograph checkwriters and check 
signers. 

Appointed to the managership of 
the Pittsburgh zone is Milton E. 
Marshall, manager of the Memphis 
zone for the past two years. Suc- 
ceeding him as Memphis manager is 
Thomas L. Disque, assistant man- 
ager in Philadelphia for the past one 
and one-half years. Named manager 
of the Portland zone is S. L. Vollen- 
hover, assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago zone for the last three years, 
who at 32 becomes the youngest 
manager of any of Todd’s 34 zone 
offices in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Appointed to succeed Vollenhover 
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in Chicago is Maurice W. Rihn, Jr., 
who has been sales supervisor in the 
Pittsburgh zone for the past year 
and a half. 

In the Pittsburgh post, Mr. Mar- 
shall succeeds Herbert B. Cunning- 
ham, manager there for 24 years 
and a member of the Todd organiza- 
tion for 35 years, who is taking up 
residence in Jacksonville, Fla., but 
will retain his Todd connections. 


Manufacturers Trust 
Promotes 

Harvey D. Gibson president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York, N. Y., announced that 
Maxwell Kalb, 
formerly assist- 
ant secretary, has 
been appointed 
an assistant vice 
president. Mr. 
Kalb has been 
with the bank 
since 1924, hav- 
ing been made a 
member of the 
bank’s Twenty-Five-Year Club on 
October 15, 1949. He was made an 
assistant secretary in 1944. 

In recent years Mr. Kalb has de- 
voted himself to the supervision of 
the bank’s popular services, includ- 
ing special checking, special inter- 
est, Christmas club and personal 
gift checks. In addition to these 
duties Mr. Kalb is also a member 
of the consultative and policy com- 
mittee of the personal loan depart- 
ment as well as a member of the 
research and planning committee. 


Maxwell Kalb 


NABAC Elects Officers, 


Directors At Convention 


Members of The National Associ- 
ation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


trollers, who celebrated their 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary at their 
annual convention in Philadelphia 
recently, elected officers and direc- 
tors for the coming year. 

Officers elected are: President, 
Edward F. Lyle, comptroller, City 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. (He succeeds Paul 
D. Williams, who becomes a member 
of the Association’s executive com- 
mittee.) ; First Vice President, Bur- 
ton P. Allen, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Milaca, Minn.; Second 
Vice President, Clarence H. Licht- 
feldt, comptroller, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 


Secretary, George Ehrhardt, assist- 
ant vice president, Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Co., New York 15, 
N. Y.; Treasurer, Ira C. Chaney, au- 
ditor, Crocker First National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


National City Announces 
Promotion Of Two Officers 


Clifford D. Rahmer and Highland 
C. Moore, assistant vice presidents 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, have been appointed vice 
presidents. 

Mr. Rahmer succeeds Louis F. 
Sperry, vice president at head of- 
fice supervising the bank’s activities 
in the states of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. He was until 1945 
manager of the bank’s Fifty- 
Seventh Street Branch and was 
transferred to the midwestern dis- 
trict at head office to become better 
acquainted with the accounts of the 
domestic division outside New York 
City. Recently he has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Sperry in handling 
the latter’s eastern state section. 


Mr. Sperry relinquishes his duties 
in district work to become associ- 
ated with Vice President Hobart M. 
McPherson in the management of 
the Fifth Avenue branch which will 
open in its new quarters at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-First Street 
about December 12. 


Clifford D. Rahmer Highland C. Moore 


Since Mr. Moore began his busi- 
ness career as a bookkeeper with 
the First National Bank of Hornell, 
N. Y., thirty-three years ago, he has 
spent five years as assistant national 
bank examiner, and served as as- 
sistant cashier and cashier, respec- 
tively, of the Burroughs National 
Bank of Andover, N. Y., and the 
Utica City National Bank and Trust 
Company, of Utica, N. Y. He joined 
the Manhattan branch administra- 
tion of the National City Bank in 
1929 and after a period of training 
became successively assistant man- 
ager and manager of the Fifty- 
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Seventh Street branch, having been 
succeeded in that position by Mr. 
Rahmer. He was appointed assist- 
ant cashier and later assistant vice 
president and assigned to the Forty- 
Second Street and Madison Avenue 
branch, with which he will continue 
to be identified with the new title 
of vice president. 


Mosler Company Elects 


John Mosler and Martin S. Cole- 
man have been elected directors of 
The Mosler Safe Company, New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Mosler, who also 
has been appointed director of sales, 
is the fourth generation of the fam- 
ily in the business. 





Pa tS 
@ Fabian Bachrach 
John Mosler 


Martin S. Coleman 


Mr. Coleman, a graduate of the 
School of Accounting at New York 
University, is controller of the com- 
pany. 


California Bank Appoints 

Roger W. Wagar recently was ap- 
pointed manager of California Bank 
of Los Angeles’ Alhambra office, 
succeeding manager J. Floyd Ragan, 
who was assigned to the bank’s San 
Gabriel branch. Mr. Ragan succeeds 
Otto G. Keiper at San Gabriel, Mr. 
Keiper to assume the manager’s post 
at the Whittier and Indiana office. 
Mr. Wagar will be associated at Al- 
hambra office with assistant vice 
president Albert Beyer, Jr. 

Corbin V. Skinner has_ been 
named assistant manager of the 
bank’s Central office. Mr. Skinner 
joined the staff in 1946 and holds an 
AIB graduate certificate. 


Almost 1,200 of the 1,387 men 
and women who have been on the 
staff of the Chase National Bank 
for 25 years or more attended a din- 
ner in their honor in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
recently. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
‘chairman of the board, and Percy 
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J. Ebbott, president, were hosts and 
speakers at the dinner, which was 
followed by a program of entertain- 
ment. 


A total of 172 employees reached 
their 25th service anniversary this 
year, increasing the 25-year group 
to 1,387, which represents over 15% 
of the bank’s entire staff. Of these, 
1,301 are in this country and 86 are 
in overseas branches. Among them 
are 207 women. 


Omaha Bank Has 
Snow-Free Sidewalks 


The corner of any big city bank 
is always a busy spot, and the corner 
occupied by The Omaha National 
Bank of Omaha, Neb., is no excep- 
tion to the rule. In previous Nebras- 
ka winters, maintenance crews from 
the bank were busy every snowfall 
shoveling snow and slush from the 
5200 square feet of pavement space 
that surrounds the bank to keep it 
clean for pedestrian traffic. 


But last winter, during the record 
snowfalls that blanketed Nebraska, 
the bank’s corner was more popular 
than ever, and the crews were freed 
for other duties. No matter how 
many people paused gratefully to 
stamp ice and slush from their feet 
on the clean pavement of the Omaha 
National, the pavement stayed clear. 
A snow melting system, consisting 
of warm water and antifreeze circu- 
lating through a grid network of 
wrought iron pipe beneath the pave- 
ment’s surface, was also “working 
for the bank.” 


The system installed by the Oma- 
ha National was designed to remove 
snow at the rate of one inch per 
hour, and bank officials feared that 
at that rate, snow might not be 
melted as fast as it was falling dur- 
ing some of the blizzards and 
squalls. No difficulties were experi- 
enced, however, and the snow 
melted at an even, rapid rate. 


Wrought iron pipe, set in grids of 
20’ by 30’, was utilized throughout 
the snow melting system, with 
header piping of 2” in diameter and 
1” grid pipe carrying the water and 
antifreeze combination heated to a 
temperature of 165° F. 


All of us enjoy best the kind of 
work which produces visible or 
tangible results. 
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when you buy 
Burroughs 
Microfilming 


THE TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


you know its 


right for You! 


5 BASIC ADVANTAGES OF 
BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Saves Space — Normal contents of a 3-drawer 
file is reduced to a one-hundred-foot roll 
of 16 mm. microfilm. 


Saves Time—As many as six documents can 
be photographed in one second, using the 
automatic feeder. 


Saves Money —Saves labor, filing equipment, 
storage and working space. 


Assures Accuracy — Photographic accuracy 
is unequalled. 


Assures Protection — Reducing docu- 
ments to microfilm protects against 


Burroughs microfilming is installed in your business to do 
the exact job you seek. 


That’s because Burroughs always fits its business machines 
to the work at hand. More than 60 years’ experience in 
helping businesses to save time, save money, and get work 
done accurately has given Burroughs this know-how in 
applying any business machine to a specific need. 


This same know-how comes with Burroughs microfilming 
—whether} it is used for recording items in a bank, for 
billing in a department store, or for creating space-saving, 
easily accessible archives of records for a manufacturer 
or other business house. 


You are sure, too, of continued, dependable operation of 
this precision-built equipment. The nationwide availability 
of Burroughs service makes certain that skilled assistance 
is right at your elbow whenever you need maintenance 
help. And Burroughs has 22 strategically located process- 
ing centers to give prompt service in developing films. 
These centers have the best equipment and expert tech- 
nicians to assure film processing of the highest quality. 


Burroughs microfilming systems are sold—not rented or 
leased. The savings made possible by outright ownership 
further reduce your costs. For detailed information, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


New Exclusive Service! 


If you are photographing documents one 
side only, you can use 8 mm. photography 
on 16 mm. film, then have our laboratory 
slit film, and spool it on two 8 mm. reels. 


rare : SS Gives you film images in continuous se- 
Se ae B hs quence, permits rearrangement in 7 
urroug sequence desired by simple splicing. As 


your Burroughs man. 


_t email 
Bell« Howell 
MANUFACTURER 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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